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FOR LADIES, MAIDS, CIRLS, BOYS, & CHILDREN. 


The COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK, Aug. 36 ‘O90, says: “IT think them such very 
good stays, and those you sent to my daug’ ter answered admirably.” 


Dr. O. KELLY, L R.C.P. Edin., Sept. ‘80, says, he believes it isthe heat Inven lon 
of the kind for improving the carriage and sppearante of the figure without the in- 
jurious effects of ordinary Corset EV KN EN TIGHT LACED. 
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PRICES :—Child’s, 3/4; Girls and Boys’, 4/6; Maids’, 5.6; 
Ladies’, hse 8/6, 12/9, dhs 22/6. 


Mrs. WELDON says: ey supplies a long-felt want for ensuring an 
upright form and graceful carriage; combines elegance of form with comfort. It 
renders a corset what it should be, comfort and support to the wearer, strengthening 
the spine, expanding the chest, and giving the necessary support without tight-lacing 
or undue pressure.” 


If any difficulty in obtaining from your Draper send P.O. and Sd. 
Postage to REAST, Patentes, 15, CLAREMONT, HASTINGS. 
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USED IN 
THE ROYAL 
TIRED T | hevieveu at once by bathing the|’ Bie aa at MEAT th ee 
TENDER F EET! feet in dilute CONDY’S Fluid. Bp ric aca Woof" Yormery Z VET COLOURS 


“CONDY’S FLUID has proved itself of ‘great service for purifying and washing the feet. I 
consider it an inestimable weaut for the preservation of the health.” *"—BABON LIEBIG, the 
Eminent Chemist. 


No ce ormMAQ{\c iD ecicht a ‘Mixtures: 
Full directions free by post from ~ joel ad ENGINES | NI \ - went L DRE SS LEN G THS. 
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STEVENS’ MODEL DOCKYARD, tioned colours), Carriage Paid to any address, for 10s. Gd. There UVeautiful dress lengths have 
Support with- @, ALDGATE, LONDON. gained a world-wide reputation for their remarkable durability, streugth, and cheapness, They 
cut Pressure. : are manufactured specially for us, under Mr. Leathley's personal 
supervision, and we guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction, 
or we will return the money. They are fast colours, thoroughly 
shruok, will not spot with rain. and will wear for years and never 
to be look threadbare. Since we first cominenced aivertising cloth 
dresses, several imitations have been brou;sht out at lower prices. 
w method, which enab! These Cloths are made to imitate ours in appearance, but they 
ee eS rr re er ir rs 7 to are not so durable, they spot with rain, and wear rough very 
quickly. ‘The genuine cloth as adveitised ‘and sold by us for many 
;} years can only be had from us, and no cloth in the world can 
compare with them. We only ask you to write for patterns and 
you will be astonished with the quality and beautiful colours. 
We also supply our “Ideal Cloth ‘at 15s. the full dreas length; 
and our new “ Zuper Cloth" at 17a 6d. the full dress length, or 
any length will be cut. ‘‘ Ideal Cloth" is a tine cloth, rich in 
colours, and light in weight. ‘ Zuper Cloth" i3 new cloth, only 
just Drought out, and is manufactured with a lovely smooth satin 
surface. If you “will kindly write for patterns we will gladly send 
them post free, and they may be kept free. 


NEW COLOURS FOR WINTER SEASON. 


Our cloth dresses may be had in any of the fulluwiug colours; they 
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FIFTY WAYS T0 INCREASE 
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Just Published. 
A valuable book, showing fifty ways o. 
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«It is nearly three years since I purchased my cloth dress, and it looks as 
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GOOD—LIKE YOU. 


Wnuen I reproved my little girl, 
Her clear grey eyes were grieved and wet; 
She owned her fault, for pardon asked, 
And spoke some words [ can’t forget ; 
“If ydu were little, just like me, 
Would ever you be naughty, too? 
If I were only all grown-up, 
I could be always good—like you !” 


She meant it ! her sweet innocenc 
Which sent so sharp and sure Sere 
Knows nothing of the wicked moods 
That sometimes sway hér mother’s heart. 
Wrath, envy, folly, discontent, 
The selfish impulse—not withstood— 
These things accuse me, yet my child 
Believes that I am always good. 


On Sabbath days the man of God 
Reproves me often, unawares ; 
Ashamed, I hear his earnest voice 
Which my unworthy deeds declares. 
And nobler lives rebuke my own ; 
But none had ever shaft so true 
As she whose loving faith declared 
“T could be always good—like you.” 


——_—__—¢=___ 


Mucu is said in these days about the importance of 
training the young to habits of observation. It is well 
to keep one’s eyes open, but as there are two sides to 
every shield, so there are times when it is not a man’s 
tirst duty to see pacha! 3 that is going on. 

A farmer hired a man, the story goes, and put him 
into his field to work. After a while the furnier came 
along and accosted the new hand : 

e aa you see a carriage go down the road a while 
a 70 n 

“Yes, I did. One of the hosses was a Bray hoss and 
the other was a roan, and lame in his off leg.” 

“T thought I heard some men shooting over there on 
the edge of the woods ?” A 

“Yes, one of thei was Colonel Jones; he was the 
tall one. The second one was Major Peters, and the 
third one was Tom McSniffer. Colonel Jones had one 
of them vew-fang!ed breech-loadin’ guns what breaks 
in two. 

“Did you sce those wild pigeons fly over just 
now ?” 

“See ’em? Rather. There was nineteen of them. 
They lit in that old corn-field down yondez.” 

“ Well, you seo too much for a man that is hired by 
the day. Here’s your wages. When I want a man to 
keep watch of wliat is going on, I’ll send for you.” 


= 
WHAT WE MAY EXPECT. 


Tue almanack prophets are beginning their cheerful 
predictions for 1892. They are even head comforting 
than usual. For instance, in January we are to lose 
several useful and clever merf In February the wea- 
ther will be wet and dreary, “with mists and long 
poisoning fogs ;” while in March “a cloud of gloom 
will hover over our island.” 

In April a great personage in Germany is to die, and 
the health of a certain high personage in England will 
occasion grave anxiety. May is ies fairly tranquil, 
but in June many children will be poisoned by Italian 
1ce-creams, and society will be startled by “avery ugly 
case” which will come into the law courts. 

Startling rumours will be rife in July, and mone 

will be tight, and in August a number Bt parapiis will 
he killed by lightning. Another Nihilist scare is on 
the cards for September, when severe gales may be 
¢xpected, and in October there will be some dreadful 
catastrophe. 
. In November another great man is to die, and 
influenza will rage in Europe ; while December will 
witness attempts at military insubordination. There 
13 a good sixpenny worth here, 


WHY GIRLS CANNOT THROW. 


Boys, from time immemorial, have made all manner 
of sport on the subject of the inability of girls to 
throw stones. They suppose, of course, that it is a 
matter of skill and practice, and that a girl could 
really throw a stone with as much foree as boy, if 
she “knew how,” and threw ag many. A medical 
authority suggests another reason. 

The difference between a girl’s throwing and a boy’s 
is substantially this:—The boy crooks his elbow, and 
reaches back with the aby part of his arm nearly at 
right angles with his body, and the forearm at about 
an angle of forty-five degrees. The direct act of 
throwing is accomplished by bringing the arm back 
with a sort of snap, working every joint from shoulder 
to wrist. 

The girl throws with her whole arm rigid, the boy 
with his whole arm relaxed. Why this marked and 
unmistakeable difference exists may be explained by 
the fact that the collar-bone in the feminine anatomy 
is some inches longer, and set some inches lower down 
than in the masculine frame. The long, crooked, 
awkward bone interferes with the full and free use 
of the arm. Thisis the reason why agirl cannot throw 


a stone. 
= —__ 
TWO CENTURIES AGO. 


Lorp Hersert of Cherbury mentions, in reproof of 
those who charged him with want of liberality, that 

Sho wed each of his younger beckhers £8} ner annum. 
This does noefhean at al) that £30 was equivalent to 
such an allowance in 1600 as ik pened and wealthy et 
of our day would think liberal towards his brothers. 
Multiply it by ten and you have the figures exactly. 

So, again, at an earlier date, Matthew Paris tells us 
that £10 to £20 was a good income for a gentleman, 
and that a mnie who possessed £150 yearly was ver 
rich indeed. Money was more valuable in Edward L’s 
reign. It must be reckoned at twenty-four times the 
present rate, or even more. Thus £250 or so was an 
enviable income for a gentleman of landed estate ; 
£3,000 prodigious. 

Again we have to consider what state or even comfort 
a man holding that position—far more important then 
than now—could keep up upon his money. It is clear 
at least that he could lay by very little. 

Accordingly one of the wealthiest squires of Suffolk, 
Sir William Drury, bequeathed only fifty marks each 
to his daughters—say £450. £1;000 dowry—that is 
£10,000—was a great sum for the wealthiest in the 
land to grant even a hundred years later. 


———t —____ 
A RAZOR=SHARPENING LAKE. 


TueRE is a strange lake in Ireland, whose waters 
have the power of petrifying any substance that may 
be put into it. Of course, it is understood that petri- 
faction is not the actual turning of a substance into 
stone, but that the material of stone, dissolved in 
water, is deposited in its cells, where it hardens. A 
stone is made upon the model of the substance petri- 
fied as a casting is made by filling a mould. 

An English firm, a well-known cutlery house, heard 
of this lake, and at once sent a man to examine it. 
He selected several pieces of hard wood, and, havin 
tied weights to them, plunged them into the lake, an 
marked their location by small buoys. 

In two weeks he returned and took up two pieces, 
which he found to be partly petritied. Two weeks 
afterwards the rest were taken up and each piece of 
wood was hard as flint, petrified through. 

Then the firm made experiments with the wood in 
the different stages of petrifaction, and discovered 
that unusually excellent razor hones could be manu- 
factured from it. 

These hones are now a famous product of the firm, 
but the razor-sharpening world little knows that the 
stone is, so to s <, wood, petrified in a few weeks in 
the largest of the Irish lakes. 

In several ancient histories there is reference made 
to the “hard, woody stone” which was taken from 
the bottom of Lough Neagh for spear and arrow- 
heads by the early Irish, 


YOU MUST Leek ea 


for an Extra Christmas Number, which we intend to 
publish on December Ist. It will be of TWENTY-EIGHT 
paces, the size of our ordinary issue, enclosed in @ 
bluish-green wrapper, and with évery copy will be 
presented gratis a charming picture printed in ten 
colours, entitled 

More Free THan Wetcome. ; 

To lend a little additional interest in the appearance 
of this picture we offer a prize of £5 to the person 
from whom we receive the best forecast of what the 
subject is. Forecasts must be limited to one hundred 
words, and should reach us at latest by firet post on 
November 28th. Envelopes containing them should: 
be marked Picrure Forgcast. 

There will be nothing the matter with tho reading 
material in our Extra Christmas Number. So far as 
quantity is concerned it is sufficient to say that thera will 
be half as much again as in the ordinary weekly issue. 
We must leave our readers to judge of the quality when 
the number appears. There will be three long stories, 
a quantity of short ones, and dozens of miscellaneous 
articles, interesting and amusing. 

There will. also be a page entirely different to any 


who most correctly predicts the nature of this page. 
Forecasts for this prize must also reach us at latest by” 
first post on November 28th, and should be marked 
Pace Forecast. 

Further, we have devised a very simple form of 
competition which will give every purchaser of the 
Extra Christmas Number a chance of winning either 
one of the 100 HALF sovEREIGNS that will be given 
away or one of the 400 OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES, 
The price of the Ez!ra Christmas Number will be. 
Tworence. There can be no reprint on account of the 
picture. Readers are therefore advised to order their 
copies at once, so as to save disappointment. 


At a Restavgant.—Customer, in a disgusted tone 
of voice: “ Why, this milk is turned.” 

“Well, sir,” exclaims the .delighted vendor of 
comestibles, “and what does that prove, sir $ 7 
sir, it proves that the article served to you was, like 
everything else sold in this restauran e, and 
not a deceiving combination of chalk and water, sir.” 


a 


Rev. JosepH GRAVELY (giving his views of the evils 
of card-playing, during a pastoral call): “As I was 
saying, | am in doubt—” 

arrot (interrupting eagerly) : 
doubt play ins {2 

And no member of that family has been able to 
account for the parrot’s utterance to the satisfaction 
of the pastor. 


“When you are in 


fo —___ 


“Do you mean to swear,” said the foreman of the 
jury to the witness, “that at the time of the quarrel 
that constitutes the cause of this action, you saw the 
prisoner with a coal-scuttle in his hands, making ready 
to heave it at his wife?” 

“Not slasaty dl said the witness, with considerable. 
hesitation. “I mean to swear that I saw the prisoner 
with a coal-scuttle in his hands.” 

“In what attitude was he then?” asked the presid- 


ing judge: ; 

* Well, now, since your lordship has asked, I'll tell 
the truth. The prisoner was lying down with the coal- 
scuttle over his head, and his wife on the top of it.” 

The jury returned a verdict of “‘ Not guilty.” 


~ 


‘béljore appeared in any periodicabiin <= 9 
the world. We offer another prize of £5 to the teader. Bee 


i 
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BROTHER ARTISTS. 


I? was « beautiful summer’s afternoon, during the 
reign of Louis XVIII. In spite of the great heat the 
Boulevards of Paris were thronged with gaily-dressed 
fashionable le, who, leaving the busy, bustling 
streets of St. Martin and St. Denis, were pete dd 
the comparative quiet of Montmartre. In stri ing 
contrast to all these well-oonditioned folk, an ol 
man might have been seen eadging wearily along 
a knapsack on his back. His was thin an 
wan, and his whole frame was wasted with famine ; 
this man, however, was of no ordinary type, and more 
than one of the gay throng turned and cast pitying 

lances at him as they , wondering what the 

i might be of that empty sleeve, that wooden 
leg, that green shade over the eye. Surely he must 
have his tale to tell of brave deeds, of great battles, 
and of foreign parts. ; 

The Boulevard of that time was very different to 
the Boulevard of to-day, with its long rows of shops, 
and its regularly-planted avenues of trees; it rather 
resembled a broad, well-kept country with the 
high garden walls of the large houses stretching down 
to it on either side, and the stumpy trees all planted 
and growing anyhow, affording, however, most grate- 
ful shade to the passers-by on this sultry summer’s 
afternoon. . 

A semicircle of boys and girls gathered round this 
“piece of a man” as he stopped at his accustomed 
place, and, producing from his kna: k a handker- 
chief and some bits of coloured chalk, he 
aa a of the flagstones, and a large slab in 
wall which overhung them. 

The old street-artist then began to Fredues, to the 
delight of his ever-increasing ring of admirers, just 
the usual set of drawings that may be seen all the 
world over—the inevitable sunrise and sunset, the sea- 
scape, a horse's head in one corner, and a smiling 
beauty’s in the other, the crossed mackerel, etc., sur- 
rounded by trophies of arms. 

Among the old man’s pictures there was nothing 
better than the average productions of the pavement- 
artist, the saine abuse of red and yellow, the same 
set blue sky, except the trophics, the swords, the horse- 
pistols, the flags, and the drums, which were all drawn 
with the greatest care and accuracy, showing that in 
his better days he must have had a close acquaintance 
with them. 


an dust- 
e garden 


The crowd looked on admiring, and sometimes even 
candescended to quiz the artist about his pictures ; but 
not one thought of throwing even a sou into the old 

-. fellow’s battered hat, which was lying empty on the 
vement at his side; no, they never seemed to think 
hat the man whose work was giving them so much 
leasure, was depending on their gratuities to keep 

y and soul together. 

Attracted by the crowd as he drove by, a gentleman 
stopped his carringe, and, stepping on to the pave- 
ment, stood watching the old man’s movements with a 
look of interest on his face. He gazed intently at the 
artist rather than at the pictures, as if to recall where 
he had seen him before. 

Having finished his picture on the pavement, the 
artist got up to lay in the “ground” on the stone wall 
behind ; he had got on well enough as long as the posi- 
tion of his picture allowed him to remain in a sitting 
posture on the ground ; but now, what with the incon- 
venience caused by his home-made wooden leg, and 
the dreadful pains from hunger, in spite of all his sol- 
dierly pluck, his strength seemed to desert him. 

Twice he raised his hand, and twice it fell back 
pews lene to hisside ; he shuddered. He had long been 

reading this moment when his strength should fail 
him, and he should have to abandon this, his only 
method of earning a livelihood, The thought was too 
dreadful ; he must shake this feeling off ; if he could 
not earn a few coppers by finishing his drawings, he 
must die of starvation. His last sou had gone the pre- 
vious night. 

At that moment he felt a touch on his arm, and saw 
a gloved hand stretched out, while a kindly voice said 
in his ear: 

“ My friend, sit down, and let me mnke the picture.” 

There was no humbug about that frank voice, and 
he gladly enough dropped the chalk into the open 

Im, and, sitting down, stared, amazed, like the won- 

ering onlookers, at the new comer. 

Here, indeed, was something to make the crowd 
stare, that a gentleman—an aristocrat, with the ribbon 
of the Legion of Hfonour in his button-hole—should 
take the chalks from the hands of a vagabond, and 
tinish his picture for him, in broad daylight, in the 
public street ! 

The crowd became a multitude, but the gentleman 
went on with his voluntary work without the least 
embarrassment, before the four or five hundred people 
who had swarmed tezether to watch him, the more 
fortunate ones in front passing back a description of 
his dainty worl: to those struggling behind. 

The old man’s hencfictor divided the stone into three 
parts. The first he filled with the picture of a British 
man-of-war bombarding a fort manned with soldiers ; 
the second was a different scene, a winter landscape, 
with snow everywhere, and Cossack soldiers charging 
the rear-guard of a broken, disordered army fleeing 
before them ; the third wasa battle—French, Russian, 
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Prassian, Polish, all commingled, and the sp 
a huge city standing out above the smoke, 

ive for the victors. The old pavoment-artist stared 

wildered at scenes he knew so well. They were 
impressed on his memory never to be forgotten—but 
who was the artist who brought them ap before his mind 
in a manner 60 realistic! He did n ise him. 
Veritable works of art, beautifully executed, and per- 
fect in detail, these drawings were the production of 
no Novice. e crowd gazed in ecstacy. _ 

Putting a few finishing touches to his pictures, the 

ntleman let the old pieces of chalk drop from his 

and, and, turning round, he addressed the crowd in 
8 voice which reached even to the farthest of them. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ you are asking for the mean- 
ing of these pictures, and of this incident. It is anes 
Here,” he contin pointing with his gold-headed 
stick to the first of his pictures—" here you have before 
you the siege of St. Jean d’Aro, where our troopers 
repeated the heroism of the Crusaders. Among the 
many brave acts of the humble privates that day I 
indicate but one. 

“The general, whilst in the midst of the fray, speak- 
ing w of encou ment to his m would have 
been killed with a splinter from # British shell had 
not this brave man,” continued the speaker, laying his 
hand on the old artist's shoulder, “seeing the danger 
in which his general was, thrown himself in front and 
received the shower of broken fragments on his arm.” 

Here the speaker paused ; all Vis were turned in- 
stinctively on the empty sleeve of the veteran, and a 
faint murmur of applause broke from the crowd. 

“In my second picture, the scene is the plain of the 
great Beresina River,” said the gentleman indica 
the snow scene. “Here, in the foreground, under a 
this snow, flows the great river, silent but mighty. 
After a long struggle the Grand Army was defeated, 
and the Cossacks are charging down on the rear. Two 
men—a colonel and a private—are encouraging their 
despairing comrades. They are right at the rear, their 
clothes ali torn to rags; by their united fire they kill 
the leader of the charging horsemen, which makes 
them recoil, and enables this detachment to reach the 
river in safety. Before five minutes had passed, the 
Russian light artillery appeared on the scene, and 
opened fire on the river with dropping shot. The ice 
soon broke under the rearmost, the colonel and his 
comrade were caught in the knife-edged blocks, the 
former was crushed, the private lost his leg, and it was 
only with the utmost dificulty that he was saved from 
a watery grave.” 

Again all eyes looked from the coloured pictures 
and glanced sympathetically at the wooden leg. 
Again a murmur of applause, warmer this time, rose 
from the crowd. 

At the talk of the battle, the beggar had arisen, and 
stood gazing with a look of pride at the pictures ; his 
hunger and his pain were conquered for the time, 
and as the familiar sights were thus vividly brought 
before his mind, he was quite oblivious of his 
surrounding: and imagined himself once more facing 
theenemy. He saw the charging troops, he heard the 
thundering of the guns, he saw it all as if it had only 
taken place but yesterday. 

His thoughts were broken by hearing the orator 
continue: “This, my last picture, must be familiar to 
most of you. It is Montrevail. The French army is 
deprived of its great leader. The enemy are before the 
gates of Paris. Overwhelmed by the incompetenc 
of some of our leaders, the treachery and fainthearted- 
ness of others, our army is in dreadful disorder, there 
is no one to reorganise them, no one to lead them. 

“At the call of arms, however, the people responded 
valiantly ; everyone who was able joined the ranks, 
You see,” continued the speaker, pointing to his pic- 
ture, “boys and even women joining in the defence. 
Look here, From among the crowd an old soldier 
hobbles up to fire the last gun on the advancing troops. 
He is determined to take his revenge for the defeat at 
Beresina ; he takes long and careful aim, he is successful. 
A battalion is decimated, but while still standing at 
his post he is struck by a chance ball, and loses the 
sight of an eye. He was carried tothe rear and his 
wound was attended to, but afterwards he was 
nowhere to be found, and so was never rewarded for 
his gallantry. Gentlemen, the humble hero of Russia 
and of the defence of Paris, Pierre Dencourt, sharp- 
shooter of the Kleber Rifles, grenadior of Ney’s, and 
volunteer of Paris, awaits the public recognition of his 
bravery, which will so inadequately repay his services 
fo the country. As for me, the generosity of a great 
warrior enables me to place twenty napoleons at his 
disposal.” 

And as he spoke the gentleman took from his pocket 
the gold pieces, and with a smile placed them in the 
old broken hat at the veteran’s feet. 

As he finished speaking the crowd broke out intoa 
long loud cheer for the old man whose heroic devotion 
to his country they had heard described with so much 
pathos; and one by one, following the exfmple set 
then, they filed in front of the hero, and each gav 
adding his something to the pile of coppers, silver, an 
even gold. 

The old man looked on at all this, bewildered, while 
tears of gratitude dropped on to his long grizzled 
moustache. 

“Sir,” he cried, seizing the gentleman's hand, “ my 
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benefactor, yon have saved me from death and Marek. 
tion, and Ido not even know your name. I ows 
you all! d sir, to whom am I indebted 3” 


tleman smiled. “Do you not remember me}* 
he said. “I am Baron Gros.” 

Here, indeed, was a fresh ——— The crowd waved 
hate, sticks, and umbrellas, and cheered again. Long 
life to Baron Gros, painter to the Emperor Napoleon, 
member of the Institute, honorary Pe to the 
Fine Art Schools, Grand Cross of the ion of 
Honour—a comrade of the soldier, and a friend of the 


Pathe: ; : 
The old man was overwhelmed with gratitude, and 
wiped away a tear with his empty slecve. 

Baron Gros,” he said, doing up the coins and pieces 
of chalk mechanically in his old kerchief, mony Td 
ney have known your honour.” 

“ Well, my friend,” said the Baron, “ you shall, God 
willing, have the opportunity of making closer our 
acquaintance, General Ney recommended you to me 
on the night of his execution, and I have searched for 
you in vain till to-day, and now I want you to come 
along with me and be my lodge keeper. What,” he 
added, seeing the old man hesitate ; “tut, tat, let us 
have no such difference between brother soldiers, and 
—ahem—brother artists.” 


—————————t——___ 


WE believe that it was a retired London oilman who 
having bought a country villa, tried to hatch oysters 
by putting them under a sitting hen. 


—_fo—___ 


Berna banished to Siberia is not wholly an evil to 
the poor Russians. The Ukase that banishos them to 
Siberia relieves them of their names. They are always 
afterward known by anumber. 

————_—— 

A CORRESPONDENT was stationed at Agra when the 
Maharajah of Bhartpur, with a rag-tag and bob-tail 
following, came into the station. © visited the shio 
of a half-caste merchant, who had a number of old 
wire dish-covers for which he could get no sale. The 
Maharajah stepped up to the dish-covers and asked 
for what they were used. 

“Oh,” said the mendacious merchant, “those are 
the new helmets which the Queen uses for her house- 
hold guards!” 

The Maharajah immediately bought the entire con- 
signment, and all Agra was startled next day to see 
the Maharajah’s body-guard trotting alongside his 
carriage with these wire dish-covers on their heads. 

ee 

A youne lady, whose scholars were about to sepa- 
rate for a long vacation, felt anxious to say someth 
to them that might lead them to try and live good an 
uscful lives. So she talked very earnestly to them 
about the future that was before thom, telling them 
how much more valuavle and upright honourable 
character would be to them than wealth or fame. 
When she thought she had deeply impressed them 
with the importance of the good name, which Solomon 
says is better than great riches, she said : 

‘Now, boys, tell me what you most want to have 
when you grow to be men. Think a moment before 
you answer.” Up came several hands, and she called 
on the first boy for his choice, 

“ Whiskers !” shouted the boy, with such emphasis, 
that it put an effectual stop to any further question- 
ing. 


MAny of our readers who were ‘‘stimped ” by the square 
uzzle seem to have been disappointed that a solution of it 
id not appear last week. We admit that it would have 

been better to have published it, and hasten to atone for the 
omission by doing so now. Here it is :— 


\ 
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THE word in our last issue containing eight consonants, 
six of which were the same, was dispossesses. The following 
are the twenty-five prize-winners :— 

J. Cross, 6, Whitfield Street, Fitzro: uare, W.; 8. N. 
Flizabeth Ward, St. Bartholomew's "ogpttal 
Place, North Street, Poplar; Albert 
W. B. Grover, Westgate, Chichester ; John Beavia, Royal Naval Schoo 
West Chislehurst Park, Kitham, Kent ; J. 8till, West End, Wil 
Fred. W. Lockyear, Postmaster, Arundel ; G. Porter, De: 
Street, Hull; H. B. Partridge, Hillside, Sheerwood Rise, Not! 
Thomas Trevanion, 1,876, Neath Road, Swansea; Gertrude Cole, 102 
Chorley Old Road, Belton; T. Slatter, 8, Sydenham Terrace, Chestaaé 
Walk, Worcester; J. Hamilton 23, Bridge Street, Dumbarton; 
Q. Leventon, Bookstall, Railway Station, Worksop ; Sergt. James Lawson, 
Drill-hall, Woolmanhill, Aberdeen; ‘Miss Emily Redford, 
Reservoir, Pennsylvania, Exeter; Thomas Crawford, Elswick Schools, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mrs. Rateray, Rouk Lane House, Fromc; M. T. 8toat 
118, Voper Thomas Street, Aston, Birmingham ; Amy Kelly, 14, Beckwith 
Street, Birkenhead ; H. Liquorish, 21, Buttclose Lane, Leicester; B. B. 
Greenfield, Woolloomooboo, sig vel Devon ; Charley Naylor, 42, Loweg 
Dominick Btreet, Dublin; Wm. Harrison, 34, Gray Street, Whitby. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS “B.B.” 


Once ona time a friend of ours used to frequently 
dive at the house of a certain man— wealthy, 
very fond of good ea very mean and selfish. Our 
friend (a shrewd man) often noticed that when 
the Indies left, and the run on the wine became sharper 
(people drank harder then), the butler came in and 
rhispered to the host ; upon which he generally re- 
plied, in the most earnest and emphatio way, “ Yes, 
rid mind the B.B.” This so stirred his curiosity that 
ou one occasion, Legh | on a visit, and meeting the 
butler out of doors before breakfast, he got him into 
conversation, and ne ® guinea into his hand. 

“Davis,” he said, wan ~~ to tell me, between 
ourselves—just as a matter of curiosity, you know— 
what year’s wine that B.B. is that your master so often 
s:ks for?” 

A phosphorescent smile flitted across the face of 
Davis as he looked round at the house, and then 
coughed twice, 

“Lor’ bless you, sir!” he replied, “B.B.? That's 
no special vintage, that ain’t. Don’t you take any of 
that stuff, sir. That’s our bottoms of bottles /” 


a 
LOVERS OF CHILDREN. 


Many great men have delighted in passing their 
hours of relazation in the company of children. Napo- 
leon used to take the infant King of Rome in his arms, 
end standing in front of a mirror with him, there made 
the oddest grimaces in the glass. At breakfast he 
would take the child upon his knee, dip his tingers in 
the sauce, and daub his face with it. The child’s 
governess scolded, the Emperor laughed, and the child, 
xlmost always pleased, appeared to delight in tho 
rough caresses of his father. Thoso who, on such 
occasions, had a favour to solicit from the Emperor, 
were alinost sure of being favourably received. 

Cato, the censor, no matter howsoever urgent the 
business of the Republic, would never leave his home 
without first having seen his wife wash and dress “the 
bahy.” Cicero, after having put the finishing hand to 
his orations, called in the children and had a joyous 
romp with them, 

A great diversion of the Emperor Augustus was to 

lay at games with little children, who were brought 
Foon all parts for the purpose, Moorish and Syrian 
children yeh his chief favourites. There wa3 one 
little fellow, of the name of Nucius, who stood only 
two feet high and weighed only seventeen pounds, but 
who nevertheless had @ prodigious voicc ; but he was 
on especial favourite. 

Yousseau said that nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than to see little children making fun and playing 
« getlier, “I have often,” says he, “stopped in the 
siveet to watch their frolics and sports with an interest 
yuich I see no other person take in them.” Yet, 
in onceivable inconsistency, Rousseau sent his own 
child;ea toa foundling hospital and never owned them. 


a 
HOW TO POP ARTISTICALLY. 


Or course, with a girl in her first—or even, perhaps, 
tn her second senason—there is little difliculty in waking 
& proposal of marriage. Her eyes will show you pretty 
well what answer is ready behind those ivory teeth. 
Put do not be too easily satisfied by the quick heaving 
cf her bosom. There is a good deal of excitement to a 
gir! in refusing a man, and that excitement may bo 
the cause of the unwonted heaves. Always propose— 
orlead up toa proposal—sented. When you are stand- 
ing up you are to some extent in a worse position 
then she is, 

Probably she has something in her hand—a fan ora 
parasol; and even if she has nothing, a woman can 
mornage her arms better than a man. Besides, you 
must haar in mind, that if you are accepted, your 
attitude must be one of sudden rapture, and if you are 
standing (she will, of course, be standing, too; you 
cculd not propose to a girl sitting), you must at once 
seize her, or attempt to seize her in a close embrace. 
Now, even Blondin will find it difficult not to over- 
balance himself and topple forward when drawn sud- 
aenly onward by a modest, eotiring damscl, about 
whom his arms are twined, while he cannot move 
ae foot forward for fear of treading on her feet or 

rock. 

[t would be ominous to begin by tearing her dress 
out atthe gathers. No; propose sitting. If the girl be 
willing, and be not asilly (we need not count silly girls; 
they can be proposed to in any rough and unscientific 
style), she will allow one little white hand, as you are 
growing meaningly tender, to hang somewhere in your 
reach. You gently take possession of it, it remains— 

agsive, perhaps, Lue still it does remain—in yours. 
he battle is won. You are engaged from that mo- 
ment, and all the rest of the interview is only for show. 

But if when you take the hand that has been put 
there as a bait, it is quickly withdrawn, and the dig- 
nity of outraged propriety shines out of the eyes so 

Isely tender a moment since, then recognise at 
®nce your danger and rise to the occasion. “Why do 
you object to our being friends, Miss Blank?” you 
should say, » little coldly, and with—if you can manage 
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the thing—just a slight suspicion of amusement in 


your eyes, or mouth {practise before a glass and see 

whe is rather the She 
is ® poser to oung ° 

can't well say that friends don't take bees other’s 

hands; still less can she that she suspected you did 

not intend to sto Gere, Wher you can goon “f had 

so hoped we re be. You know that I never intend 


to marry”—(put in some reason for your celibacy here, if 
you have a nice one, but it is not of mush importance) 
—“and it seems hard that therefore I should be shut 
out from friendliness with nice women.” ere, again, 
you see you have her at a disadvantage. 

She cannot very well, after drawing you on 60 
prettily, say sho doesn’t want to be friends with you; 
yet, if she says she does, she actually of her own 
accord cuts the nd from under her own fect, turns 
all sentiment out of the thing, and elven inet elimi- 
nates the little conquest she rad, up to that moment, 
deemed at her mercy. Should sho, however, find her- 
self obli to do this, then, if you have any nerve, 

‘ou can inflict a very sweet little bit of penlenetny 

y confiding to her some love-affair of your own, 
apocryphal or not, and you can force her, with rage at 
her defeat in her heart, to listen to your impassioned 
tale of sorrow, of two hearts that beat as one, and of 
stern and sordid parents. 


—_——___.$¢=___ 
WHEN THE COAL IS ALL GONE, 


A LEARNED gentleman, Professor L. Sohncke, ex- 

resses the opinion that we nced not distress ourselves 
in conjecturing what will become of the world when 
the coal is gone. The time must come when this pre- 
cious commodity will give out; that is certain. C) 
caverns of the earth are pretty well stocked at present, 
as we hope are the private cellars of all our readers; 
but as those private repositories will show little but 
empty bins hext May, s0 the dark recesses of tho globe 
will one day yield the last ton that it will pay us to 
lift to tho surface. 

Then what ? 

Why, then we shall travel much by canal, in com- 
modious boats drawn by—the sea. By means of vast 
reservoirs at the seaside, the ebb and flow of the tide 
will be made to furnish unlimited motive power, 
generating electricity and keeping machinery in 
motion. ‘ 

The professor thinks that we have not as yet half 
tflised the force of the wind. As coal gets scarcer we 
shall generate electricity by windmills, and store the 
superabundance gathered in a gale for use during 
periods of calm. 

The problem of lighting the world in the evening 
will be solved by the introduction of the eloctric 
system, and as to warming it during the winter months, 
is thore not on inexhaustible ey of heat in the 
sun capablo of being applied to human uses by the 
burning-glass? Already the principle of the burning- 

lass has been applicd to the generation of householi 
feat with results not absolutely successful, but afford- 
i reat promise of success, 

"A enaver, the supply of coal will diminish gradually ; 
its increasing dearness will stimulate coal-saving 
inventions, and thus provide substitutes for itself ages 
befors the mines areexhausted. Man will have plenty 
of time to look about him and make up his ind whet 
he will do “when the coal is all gone.” Dense forests 
will again clothe alt the hills, as well as every other 

ortion of the earth’s surface, where trees will servo us 
fettar than other crops. 


———_--____— 
VANDERBILT'S DRIVE. 


Ar one time a friend, a well-known official, was 
riding with the late Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, while the 
old commodore, his father, was still alive. A pair of 
very speedy horses whirled the wheels of the light 
carriage so swiftly round that they ate up the distance 
between themselves and whatever wheels were ahead 
of them. Aseach vehicle was left behind Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s smile of pleasure grew broader, until it became 
evident to anyone who saw his face that he was 
enjoying himself thoroughly. 

While the friends rode and enjoyed their flight over 
the hard and level road without talking—for Mr. Van- 
derbilt was putting all his energy into driving, and 
his friend was clutching the sides of the carriage to 
keep his equilibrium—the sound of hoof-taps approach- 
ing from behind grew clearer and clearer. That was a 
new sensation to the railway king. Metophoriealy 
he pricked up his ears, and Sotaally cocked his hea 
on one side and looked grave and listened. Louder 
and louder and nearer and nearer came tho hoof- 
beats. 

“C-l-c-c-k,” said Mr. Vanderbilt to his horses, and. 
he smiled as he made the noise, for instantly they 
started ahead faster than before, and left the approach- 
ing hoofs sinking backward—but no, thump, thump, 
thump, came the sounds nearer and nearer. The 
millionaire looked anxious. Thero was no doubt that 


a team of fast horses, and a driver with a great deal of 
pride in them, were coming along behind. 

But Mr. Vanderbilt smiled as he thought of the ad- 
vantage it was in his power to take of other drivers. If 
the magic “ ¢-l-o-o-k 
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failed he had his whip, and with 
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a touch oh hat be covld cree Bs fyers te 
most any other horses out of consi 
The foot-beats of the other sounded 
and nearer, 80 out came the whip and down 
lash with a flick, flick, on the neck of each 
What followed was described as being like the j 
lengthening of a closed telescope, so suddenly and far 
did the startled animals leap ahead, but it was no uae 
Thump-thump, thu:op-thump, came the still : 
proaching horses, and presently, as Mr. Vi 
sat frowning and biting his lip, their heads were up 
to the tails of his steeds, and in an instant he waa 
being passed. He looked out of the side of his to 
see his rival, and suddenly heaved a sigh of re! 
“Why, it’s father !” satd he. 
It was the old commodore perched up behind 
two famous ho: Mountain and Mountain 
he shouted 
if you are 


and smiling broadly. 

“Good road team you've got there, Bill,” 
as he passed ; “ but you need another pair 
going racing.” 


HARDY POSTMEN. 


STRgNcTH and courage are needed by the men em- 
loyed in delivering the mai!sin the Rocky Mountains, 
n winter the undertaking {s difficult and da 

Sometimes the carrier is swept away by a snow: 

and months roll by beforo the brave fellow and the 

mail-pouch are found. About fifty of these mountain 

carriers risk their lives daily on the dangerous trails 
in Colorado, carrying the mails on snow-shoes to the 
most reinote mining camps. 

In Utah, Idaho, and other very inaccessible perts 
of the West, in the same manner, they force r 
way over the lofty rauzes. Some mountaineers 
are snowed in for the winter, and it is impossible to 
reach them ; but as far as possible the remotest 
ments in the valleys, and on the peaks of the y 
Mountains, have the mail seut to them. The carrier 
straps the mail on his back, puts on his snow-shoes, 
and, with a long guiding-pole, starts on his weary 
climb over the range. 

As a general rule there is a crowd at the little 
frontier post aftios to wish him good luck. oy 
men of known strength and courage can do 
work, for twenty-five pounds of letters, papers, and 
packages become very heavy and burdensome im 
climbing the mountains. These carriers know the 
peaks, passes, and trails as well as _the city carriers do 
the strepta and numbors of their districts. 

On reaching the summit the carrier straddles 
the pole, and, placing his snow-shoes close 
begins his descent. One accustomed to the work 
go down the mountains with the swiftness of the 
—a mile a minute. But not so the one who is inex- 
pericnced, for out slips tho guiding-pole, up come the 
snow-shoes, and the unfortunate carrier, mail-bag and 
all, rolling down the mountains, and sometimes 
the ice and snow are as smooth as glass. 
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At a boarding-houso where most of the men are 
journalists, whose scientific attainments are conse- 
quently held in high esteem by the landlady, earth- 
quakes were learnedly and thoroughly discussed at the 
supper table. One gentismen gave it as his final 
opinion that earthquakes were the demonstrations of 
pent-up gas. 

“ Nonsense,” said another gentleman boarder, "‘earth- 
quakes were common long before gas was invented.” 


of 


In the court-house an Irishman stood charged with 
stealing a watch from a fellow-citizen. He stoutly 
denied the impeachment, and brought a counter accu- 
sation against his accuser for assault and battery com- 
mitted with a frying-pan. The judge was inclined te 
take a common-sense vicw of the case, and, r i 
the panne said : 

“ Why did you allow tho prosecutor, who is a smaller 
man than yourself, to assault you without resistance, 
Had poe nothing in your band to defend yourself 
with %” 

“Bedad, your honour,” said Pat, “I had his watch, 
but what was that against » frying-pan?” 


TELE YOUR RRIENDS WHO PLAY 
KOOLTBALL 
heh 


That we ofer Five Pounds a head, or articles to that value, 
chosen by the winners, to the me.nbders of the fcothall team 

shall be most svececaful this season. A seas ee tell be offered to tha 
sec, or hon. sec. of the wining teain. Bond fide club matches only 
will count,and weak cluda will hare on equal chance wih strong, ee, 
of course, the matches which clurs have by this time arranged fer the 
seasun, will be against others of ths s2me caliore as themselves. 

To be eligible for this compotition a club niust have played at least 
twelve matches, 

The offer appiles equally to clubs playing Rugby or Assoolation rules, 
A conimittve of experts will, at bre end uf the season, determine which 
of the club: that enter for this cainpeiiiion has had the most suceessful 
poidatel awarding marks according to the points scored for and against 
each team. 

Whcn thy winntag team has thus been arrived at, the money will Be 
paid, or the articles chosen presented, to the eleven members (if it is an 
Association team) or the fiftcen inembers (If i$ ts a Rugby team) 
who have played oftenest in Club matches. 

The secretarios of clubs thatvi.u to compete will be supplicd apon 
application with f rm3 on whiten t!:4 performances of the t--m are to be 
noted. When making applicattom for forms pease stata whether 
club plays Bugby or Assoctation, 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


621. Can Peers be Deprived of their Titles? 


Peers were at one time liable to be deprived of their 
titles by attainder, which involved the loss of their 
lands and personal property. It also entailed what 
was known as “corruption of blood,” which prevented 
the title from descending to successors. The Earl of 
Carlisle was attainted and convicted of treason by 
Edward IIL ; his sword was broken over his head and 
his spurs hewn off his heels, the judge saying to him, 
“ Now thou art no knight, but a knave.” In the time 
of Charles IL, William Lord Monson, Sir Henry Mild 
may, and others were deprived of all titles of honour, 

prohibited to bear or use the title of lord, knight, 
esquire, or gentleman, or any coat of arms for ever 
afterwards. Attainder was abolished by the Felony 
Act of 1870. An Act of Parliament can, of course, 
deprive a peer of his title, but he cannot voluntarily 
eurrender it. The only case in which Parliament has 
interfered was in that of George Neville, Duke of 
Bedford, who was degraded on account of his poverty. 
The preamble of the statute stated as the reason that 
“it poverty) causeth great extortion, etc., to the great 
trouble of all such places where the estate of the 
impoverished happens to be.” A peer, however, who 
becomes a bankrupt is disqualified from sitting or 
voting in the House of lords ; a peer of Scotl or 
Ireland being by bankruptcy disqualified to represent 
his country. 


622. Are any Living Things Unable to Exist With- 
out Parasites ? 


This occurs with several animals of the bird and fish 
species, the parasites on which keep their hosts clean 
by eating up waste and refuse which would otherwise 
decompose and cause serious injury. A remarkable 
instance of the service sometimes rendered by parasites 
is the case of the lobster, assisted by a curious-looking 
worm-like pernite, which finds a lodgment under the 
abdomen of that animal. The lobster, like many others 
of the same nature, carries ita eggs suspended under 
its abdomen until they are hatched. Now, many of 
these eggs never come to maturity, but die, and wou!d 
decompose, to the great danger of the remainder, and 
to the life of the lobster itself; but this parasitical 
worm prevents thisevil by eating up all thoseeggs which 
show symptoms of decay. It thus acts as a scavenger, 
removing all matter which might prove dangerous to 
itehost. Another instance is that of the lichens, those 
green and yellowish films that we find encrusting 
stones and rocks, and the grey-green fucey matter on 
many trees. With them the possibility of a union of 
two organisms into a duplex kind of living being was 
first suspected. These lichens, it has now , Sori own 
beyond all question, are such a compound; # green 

similar to the green scum of ditches, has struck 
a ain with afungus parasite that preyed upon it, 
and the two now weave together and co-operate exactly 
as Hough they were one plant—the fungus doing the 
work of the root and strengthening and fiftin up the 
alga that discharges the duty of the leaf. patent 
Lankester, writing quite recently in NaTvrz, sum- 

1 many such instances, and quoted, without 
disapproval, an opinion which is gaiving ground in 
Germany, that all the higher plants are unions of green 
plants with parasites. 


623. Who has Held the Position of Priace of Wales 
the Longest ? 

From the creation, on his birth, 25th April, i254, of the 
firat Prince of Wales, Edward, the sonof King Edward L, 
there have been eighteen successors. The one who 
enjoyed the position for the longest period was Prince 
George, afterwards George 1V.—1762 to 1620—tifty- 
eight yoars. The present holder of the titie takes a 
8800) place, having filled the position fifty years. 
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Only one eldest son of the sovereign has not held the 
postion of Prince of Wales—Edward, afterwards 
ward VL, was never so created; he only became 
Duke of Cornwall. There is also an instance of one 
princess having filled the position of Princess of Wales 
in her own right—Mary, daughter of Henry VIIL, 
and afterwards Queen Mary I. This special creation 
was mude with a view to conciliating the Welsh nl ya 
and to keep the name alive. Princess Mary of Wales 
held the position until the birth of a son, Henry, who 
was afterwards Edward VI., born 1537. 
624. Do Insects Sleep ? 

There is no doubt that all insects, except those, like 
the May-Hly, which die very soon after they are born, 
take rest. Some of them, which are familiar to us, 
take from ten totwenty hours’ rest at a time, as, for 
instance, butterflies, which remain fixed to certain 
oe for days together. Some caterpillars and moths 
hke rest daring the day, appearing only at night; 
while insects of the bee und wasp tribe do their work 
by day and slumber at nightfall. Beetles may often 
be found during the daytime with their legs drawn 
Mp aDAne their bodies in a condition suggesting repose ; 
while it is well known that they make their depreda- 
tions prssipaly by night. Some insects, again, take 
a long period of rest during the winter months, and it 
is certain that insects, hke any other family of 
animals, enjoy poriods of repose, though, as seed can- 
ae close their eyes, it seems hardly right to this 
sleep. 

625, In which Country does every Adult Woman 
Possess the Franchise ? 

The right of a womun to vote is not cunfined to one 
country, although it is more common in the United 
States than clsowhere. Wyoming, Utah, and Washing- 
ton, all possess the franchise, and women are similarly 

rivileged in Pitcairn Island, in Switzerland, in Ice- 
and, and in the Isle of Man. In the latter, household 
suffrage is found in the towns; while, in the country, 
the limit is £4 for freeholders and £6 for tenants. In 
Wyowing, and other places mentioned, the franchise is 
given to all adult women. In Wyoming, a woman is able 
to fill any office in the State, and may be elected to Con- 

the Senate, or even the United States Presiden- 
tial chair. ‘The question was first introduced into the 
British Parliament by John Stuart Mill, in 1867, and 
although British women may vote at the election of 
Poor - Law Guardians, Councillors in Municipal 
Honqughs and for members of School Boards, Parlia- 
ment repeatedly refused to extend to them the 
privileges of voting for its members. 


626. What Constitutes ‘“ Treason” ? 

Treason, or the otfeuce of attempting to overthrow or 
betray the country to which a person owes allegiance, 
is, theoretically, a murderous blow at the State, but, in 
fact, is any mischievous action or design against the 
person of the sovereign, with whose particular life the 
general welfare is supposed to be bound. It is called 

high ” to distinguish it from simple or petty treason, 
which is an outrageous or unnatural betrayal of con- 
fidence, as that of a child who attempts or designs the 
slaughter of a parent. The law of treason was first 
detined in the reign of Edward IIL (1352), and included 
plancing the death of the king, queen, or their eldest 
son, making war against the king in his realm, killing 
certain officers of state, etc. Ba other acts were 
declared treasonable by later statutes. In 1816 the 
whole subject of treason was comprehensively treated 
in a statute of that year. By this measure, which is 
now the accepted standard of treason, not only the 
overt act, but tho mere entertaining of a design to 
slay, wound, coerce, or depose the king, or to deprive 
him of any part of his dominions, or to levy war against 
him with any view whatever, or to move an invasion 
from abroad, and the publication of an intention to do 
any of these things, was declared to be high treason. 


627. Are Talents Usually Derived from the Father 
or the Riother? 


_ It is certainly a popular belief that talents are 
inherited from the mother, but this is a question that 


CONDITIONS, 


We shall be glad to receive replies te any 
of the questions nsked here from readers who 
have the knowledge and ability to answer 
them Weshall print the best reply to each 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed 
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for replies published. Authorities on which 
replies are based must be given. Half-a- 
crown will bz paid on publication for every 
question received which is considered worthy 
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must alwaysremain an operrone. ~The facts of heredit 
show that as a rule the male takes the peculiarities a 
the father, and the female those of tho mother. Mr. 
Francis Galto however, is of opinion that the 
qualities of each individual are due to the combin.d 
influence of both parents, and that the remarkaile 
qualities of the one way have been neutralised in the 
offspring by the opposite or defective qualities of the 
other. Much is due to natural abilities, to the force of 
example, to education, and to a man’s power of appli- 
cation. Taking examples as a uide, we find that such 
eminent men as, for instance, n, Baffon, Civics, 
Gregory, and Watt, all had gifted mothers. Newton's 
eminent relations were all on the female side. Schiiler’s 
mother was a nusician and poetess ; and Gocthe owed 
all his great powers to his mother. Both Lord Erskine 
and Sir Walter Scott had mothers of distinguished 
talent. Napoleon's father had no remarkablé qualities, 
while his mother was a very clever woman. On the 
other hand, we find the son of Lord Chatham deriv in 
his remarkable pore from his father ; Beaconstiel 
the same, and Darwin with the gifts of his paternal 
grandfather. Dumas is another instance. In faco of 
this, it is difficult to say whether talents are derived 
from father or mother, but it is certain that the latter 
has the larger influence in moulding character, as an 
educator, and as one always ready areas te 
advise, to inspira ambition, and to kindle the loftioss 
and most generous impulses. 


628. How Long do Buildings Endure on an Average ? 


So much depends on surrounding circumstances of 
varying kinds as to render it im ible to fix any 
average time of endurance, even for buildings cof the 
game material. Intensity of storms, such as thie biiz- 
zards of America, or extremes of af aldagtr ee seriously 
aifect the endurance of buildings. Many of the ancicnt 
Greek and Roman structures would still be in good 
repair had they not been ruthlessly destroyed by bar- 
barians. It is only within a comparatively recent 
period that the Coliseum at. Rome became a ruin from 
sheer neglect. The Pyramids areasold as the days of 
the Jewish captivity. The round towers in Ireland 
are of remote antiquity. The Tower of London dates 
at least from the Conquest, whilst some of the old 
castles go back to the time of the invasions by the 
Danes. Dover Castle, in some parts, is as old as the 
occupation of the Romans. As to ordinary domestie 
buildings, the term for which these will endure de- 
pends not only on the situation, climate, and materials 
of which they are constructed, but also largely upon 
the skill of the builder. If constructed of good hard 
stone, bricks, or concrete, solidly put together and 
properly erected, the life of buildings may safely be 
expected to endure, on the average, for a couple of 
centuries, unless some accident, such as earthquake or 
fire, intervene. : 


629. Do any Birds Fly Under Water ? 


There are many birds that are able to fly under the 
water, that is to say, are able to use their wins for 
the purpose of swimming. Perhaps the most pro- 
ficient in this respect is the Diver, which uses its tvet 
as well as wings, and is 4 most indefatigable swimmer. 
Cormorants and Penguins are quite as much at hos 
in the water as on land, although the latter makes 
more the motion of a tish in its progress through tie 
water. Darwin, speaking of the Cape Penguin, says 
that its movements are so rapid, when it comes to 
the surface and dives again, that it is, at first sight, 
taken for a fish leaping for sport. ‘The Cormorant, 
which lives by its prowess as a lisherman, darts ay 
with exceeding swiftness, scanning every hole au: 
shallow for its prey, which it seizes and brings to land 
with great facility. The bird is easily tamed, aid is 
used Iu some parts as # fisher. Among other birué 
which swim under water may be mentioned different 
species of duck, such as the Hider and Velvet Sco, 
and the Long-Tailed Duck, which will swim under the 
surface for thirty yards. The Water Ousel, moves its 
wings exactly as if it were flying in the air at toss 
titnes when it seeks the mountain streau asa refuge 
from the hawks. 


—————— eee 


QUESTIONS, 


651. Is it possible to increase or decrease a person's 
height! 


652. Is there any difference in the temperatures of 
the Arctic and the Antarctic circles? 


653. Do animals notice colours 4 
654. Of what is the tail of a comet composed ? 


655. Do hens ever lay more than one egg a day! 


656. What piece of money are British coiners most ; 


fond of counterfeiting ? 
657. Why has a snake a forked tongue! 


658. Why do we feel the sun’s heat through a window 


when the glass through which it passes remains cold? 


659. What is tho amount paid weekly in wages in 


the United Kingdom ? | 


660. Why is the atmosphere so clear before rain that 


distant hills appear quite near ? 
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THE WAIL OF A FATHER. 


Frvs daughters—four of them engaged— 
I think I shall go mad ! 
For such a surfeiting of love 
No parent ever had. 
The very atmosphere is charged 
With it ; no matter where 
I & about the house I trip 
Jpon some whispering pair. 


At evening, when I take my pipe, 
And seek a quiet nook 

To read my Pearson's Weekly, or 
Some new and tempting book, 

I ope perhaps, the parlour door, 

hen a familiar sound, 

Quite unmistakable, suggests 

It is forbidden eronni 


Bo then more cautiously I turn 
To our reception room. 

But, lo! again upon my ear, 
Krom its romantic 3 oom, 

Comes softly, yet with emphasis, 
That warning, when [ start, 

And wish, as Lady Macbeth wished, 
My guests would all dopart. 


next resort is then the porch, 
ayhace roses trail and bloom ; 
Ha! is it echo that betrays 
The joys of yonder room ? 
Ah, no! astartled “ change of base” 
Reveals the presence there 
Of Cupid’s votarics, alas ! 
There’s still another pair. 


“But sure,” I think, “my library 
Will be a safe retreat ;” 

Bo there at once, with quickened step, 
I take my weary feet. 

Vain hope—that warning sound again 
Breaks on my listening ear. 

I'm glad iny youngest hath not yet : 
Attained her sixteenth year. 


Hark ! there she is, and bless my heart, 
That Bopinjays young Lunn, 

Is at her side—I do believe 
That she, too, bas begun. 

O! ye who love to sit and dream 
Of futare married joys, 

Entreat, with earnest fervour, that 
Youf girls may all be boys. 


——_—__—_-t-—___ 
A PRUSSIAN OFFICER’S LIFE, 


T xx vast armies maintained by the great Continental 
Serers of Europe make the officer class the most 
prominent in the weaey those countries, and espe- 
cisliy is this the fact in Prussia, where the great pres- 
+29 won by the army in its last wars, the high stan- 
dard of character and knowledge demanded, make this 
peofession very desirable and much sought after. 

Al! officers must be gentlemen born as well as bred; 
many of them are members of noble families, for- 
tenately for those families. The German hereditary 
titles descend not only to the eldest son, as with us; 
every male and female child is saddled with the pa- 
vental title, This is rather an unfortunate arrange- 
ment, as the eldest son gets most of the estate, and 
there is seldom enough money to supper: the rest of 
the family according to their rank. The younger 
sons on be in a sorry plight were it not that by 
entering the army they can make a comfortable living 
without losing caste. | : ; i 

Taking all things into consideration, the life of a 
Prussian officer is a pleasant one for a man who can 
conform to army rules and regulationa. The officer 
class is one great democracy when off duty. From 
licutenant up to field-marshal all ranks meet as com- 
rades, and the usual form of greeting is, “ Good-day, 
Herr Kamerad.” ap 

By diligent study the ambitious man can join the 
staff, oe if possessed of the necessary talents the 
way is open to the highest honours. The average 
officer, who does not aspire to anything better than a 
colonelcy, will reach that goal before fifty-five years 
old, and can then retire with honours and a comfort- 
ble half-pay. The wearing of the sword and uniform 
is soaaiary and a permit is needed to don civil 
dress even on leave of absence. 

The privileges are not a few—free ferries and turn- 
pikes thronahont Europe, half rates on all railways or 
other means of transport, and at the theatres and 
concert halls the season-tickets average about seven- 
pence halfpenny for the best seats. The regiment 
receives and entertains any royal or important per- 
eons who come to the towns where they are Basioned 
and an officer is likely to soon have a perso’ 
Sain ianse with most men of note in the country. 

The young Tieutenant has an easy time, as his duties 
do not occupy him more than four to six hours daily, 
except during the autumn manceuvres. Once a fort- 
night or so he is officer of the day, and is on duty 
might and day. But he must kee. up with all military 


literature. Among other th he must know the 
name of e man in his sq or company, must 
be able to tell at a glance to what regiment a certain 
uniform belongs, where its depot is, and its war 
history, if it has any such record. 

Two hours a week are devoted to teaching his men 
Prussian history and raphy, and the regimental 
history ; he must do this in as entertaining a manner 
as he can command. Two hours are also given to 
instraction in the construction and working of fire- 
arms, and one hour to singing. 

The spare time is not all fis own, however, for the 
social duties call for many an hour. The iment 
must be represented at every ball, theatre, and dinner- 
party, and at every public fie and then the regimental 
Sern list is generally of a formidable length. All 
this falls upon the younger officers, and the enforced 
observance is sometimes fearfully wearisome. 

All unmarried officérs dine at the imental mess, 
which is generally served at tive Sclbae The eldest 
unmarried officer of highest rank takes the head of the 
table, and gives the signal for retiring. 

There is no conniving at any small breach of disci- 
pline, which makes the difference between an easy- 
going officer and a martinet, as in the British service, 

or exawple, All Prussian officers must be martinets, 

but the soldiers understand this so well that there is 
seldom any cause for even minor punishments. They 
have the common sense to know that, as they must 
serve the three years, the best way is to take a pride 
in doing their duty well. 

Altogether, the Prussians and the different German 
tribes make the most obedient and intelligent soldiers 
on the Cuntinent, as might well be expected, coming 
as they do from generations of disciplined and warlike 


ancestors, 
—~—p—__ 
£60,000 IN THE FIRE. 


Tix Princess Natalie Kurakin was an imposing and 
eaptivating beauty, with the temper of a fiend, and 
became the most admired and feared woman at the 
Court of the Emperor Alexander. Her husband idolised 
her, and, unfortunately, allowed her complete control 
overhimself. To indulge her love for pleamnre and luxury 
he went beyond his means, and then sold one estate 
after another. Once when he handed her a little packet 
of bank-notes he had won, as a sort of peace-offering, 
Natalie seized them and threw them into the fire, to 
cure the general, as she said, of club gaming and late 


ours, 

Another night, whon she was ajorned in full splen- 
dour for a Court the general kept her waiting. 
At last he came, greatly excited, with a red face and 
flashing eyes. sho supposed the excitement was caused 
by wine, and told him so in vehement words. 

“No, dear darling,” he protested, “I had the most 
important business to attend to concerning yourse!f 
and our Alexander. Look at these rouble notes—you 
will not throw them into the fire.” 

“T will, though,” she exclaimed ; and as she spoke she 
snatched the notes fiom his hands and threw them into 
the flames. 

He shrieked in despair, and rushed forward to save 
thein—too late ! There was seen # bright blaze, and— 

“ Natalie,” he said, in a hollow voice, “ you have just 
destroyed our whole fortune—£60,000. I hope, if I 
shoald not return alive from the Caucasus, that you 
may never have a bitter repentance. To-day I received 
orders from the Emperor’s own lips to join the army 
in the Caucasus to-morrow. In order to secure you 
and our child’s future, I, to-day, sold our last estate to 
the crown, and vr eatlory is now in ashes—ashes |” 

General Kurakin was killed in one of the first engage- 
ments in the Caucasus, and Natalie became the most 
heartless of widows. 

—————— 


A CHANGEABLE BUST. 


Recentiy there was displayed from a commanding 
place in the town hall of a village in the mountains 
of Auvergne, chron a bust of Napoleon III., whose 
reign as Emperor of the French ceased in disaster 
more than twenty years ago. The bust, quite un- 
noticed by the Republican government at Paris, had 
tranquilly presided over the public proceedings of the 
town ever since the time when it really typified the 
highest authority in the land. A bust of the Republic 
has now been enthroned in its place. 

This circumstance calls to mind the story of the 
famous bust of Verrine sous Bois, another small 
French town, which passed through a very interesting 
career during a long course of years. 

This bust, which was in plaster, and was a faithful 
portrait of Charles X., king of France, was presented 
to the municipality of Verrine sous Bois by a Con- 
servative marchioness, in the year 1828. Two years 
later, in 1830, King Charles was driven into exile, and 
soon after Louis Shilippe, the citizen king, ascended 
a new and more democratic throne. 

All the busts of the Bourbons were sent to the 
attics throughout France—at least, all but the one at 
Verrine sous Bois. There happened to live at the 
place a painter, named Nicholas Rouffiquac, who was 
also something of a politician. He set about saving 
this bust for his fellow citizens, He painted upon ita 


pair of whiskers, tufted up the front hair, and: 
ast a general appearance of commercial 
rather than an air of royalty. 

The bust was at once recognised as a 
trait of King Louis Failipes. Shortly 
Rouffiquac was appointed the local agent of the ge 
ment tobacco monopoly. 

The year 1848 came, and with it the Revolution.- 
“patie Ae put himself at the head of the mob and pro: 
claimed the advent of the Republic on the church stepa:> 
The mob broke into the town hall, and was about ‘te: : 
emash the bust of the discarded Orleans, when z. 
quac intervened. rg 

“ Hold, citizens !” he said ; “do not strike the enemy, 
contemptible though he be, when he is down. 
the bust, and to-morrow I will give you a surprise,” : 

Next day the bust had undergone a re 
transformation. The man had turned into a won 
the monarchy into the Republic. The whiskers 
disappeared, the hair had grown long, and a 
star shone on the classic forehead. The bust, covered 
with flowers, was carried about the town to the musio 
of the Marseillaise, sung by more than a hundred 
citizens. A month later Rouffiquac was made tax- 
collector at Verrine sous Bois. 

Next came 1852, and with it Napoleon III. as 
Emperor. Rouffiquac was at the head of the Impe- 
rialist movement in thetown. A crowd of men, 
with clubs and pitchforks, attacked the tranquil he 
of the Republic in the town hall. The artist came to 
its rescue again. His task was a hard one this time, 
but he painted imperial epaulets on the sho 
decorated its breast with the cordon of the 
Honour, painted out the long hair and the star on the 
forehead, and provided the upper lip with a moustache 
and the chin with an imperial. ; 

It was Napoleon IIL Rouffiquac received publia 
raise from the new imperial ae ect of the district for 
he work of his patriotic and distinguished pencil, and 

afterwards was given the Cross of the ion of 
Honour. 

When 1870 and Sedan came, Rouffiquac had 
The old bust, no longer venerated, was sold to a 
in second-hand bric-a-brac. It deserved a better 
for, as Charles X., Louis Philippe, the Republic, 
leon, it had epitomised the history of France, and 

ly illustrated the national characte: 


ir. 


Na 
striki 
“WHAT are ps orying about, my little man ?” 
“Jimmy O’Brien licked me first, an’ then father 
licked me for letting Jimmy lick me, and then Jimm 
licked me again for telling father, an’ now I suppose 
shall catch it again from father.” 


A wavy of rank, having had the professional ser- 
vices of a village piper ata little féte which she had 
iven on_ her estate, received the following ridicu- 
ously civil note from him: 

bs Your ladyship’s pardon for my boldness in thus 
applying for payment would be almost a sufficient 
compensation for the labour of your humble piper, 
Patrick Walsh.” 

—_~go—___. 


THE most famous view in the famous Yosemite Val- 
ley is that from Inspiration Point, where the traveller 

ets his first sight of the whole valley. It is a splendid 
atesye aweep, in which are gathered more scenic 
wonders, perhaps, than are contained in an equal space 
elsewhere in the world. A gentleman who has hese 
visited the Pacific coast describes the hush which el} 
upon the occupants of the stage coach as the driver 
pulled up his horses at this point ; their delight and 
enthusiasm were too keen to put into words, The 
silence lasted for a minute or two. Then a woman 
on the back seat suddenly exclaimed, with a mighty 
sigh, expressive of the deepest feeling : 

“Oh, my ; I wonder why they don’t have lace cyr- 
tains at the Wawona Hotel.” ‘ 


FEN HORE SOVEREIGNS IN SOAP 
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PEARSON’S SOAP IS Ai FOR SHAVING. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE. 


Ws look to America for novelties in advertise- 
ments as well as in other things. The latest is a glaring 
query as to where Moses was at the time of extinction 
of an antiquated illuminant. The answer is that Moses 
was all right; he switched on So-and-So’s arc lamp. 
There is a picture of the gentleman completing the 
electric circuit, and the reader is led to infer that arc 
lighting tirst occurred soon after the flood subsided. 


AN ingenious contrivance in the way of a 
telephone, tately invented by Jerome Prince, 0 
Mass, consists of a diaphragm of glass, resting on a 
oumber of rods and comwunicating with an o ry 
wire. A trial of the instrument proved that conversa- 
tion could be carried on in a whisper at a distance of 
three milcs, and could be distinctly heard. The machine 
is practical, simple, and olfective. The inventor states 
that he got his idea ou hearing a lady playing tunes 
on glass tumblers. 


Messes, A. & G. Apams, of 29, Storer Road, 
Loughton, have sent us a specimen of a patent flexible 
collar-stud which they are just bringing out. The 

uliarity about this stud is that the base of it is 
sc of a spiral coil of wire. The patentees claim 
that this arrangement enables the stud to adjust itself 
to the bend of the neck, and obviates the pressure on 
the throat so often experienced with other studs. 
While we have no doubt that this is so, it appears to 
as rather likely that a little piece of skin would be 
liable to get caught between the coils, to the discom- 
fort of the wearer. 


Mr. Harris GotpMaN, of 14, Easington Bldgs. 
Old Montague Street, Whitechapel, has the provisional 
ee of a new pocket knife, wherein is combined pen, 
ead pencil, and indiarubber, which are so fixed as not 
to alter the general appearance of the knife. It is 
made in such a manner that the two handles or profiles 
of the knife, instead of hearer ea with the main 
spring at the back, are continued a little beyond the 
ring, these extensions forming a case into which a 
abding pen and pencil are, one from each end, enclosed. 
are propels by a slide and button, and the 
indiarubber is fixed on to the side and top of the knife. 
The whole forms « complete set of writing materials. 


A REMARKABLY light and effective brake for 
cycles is one recently patented by Messrs. Nicholson 
& eimishrg! Gold Tops, Newport, Mon. The brake 
is actuated by the foot, and does away with all the 
weighty levers and rods as used at present. It consists 
of an ordinary spoon, or suitable shaped brake, which 
is Fir eee between the front forks. At the back 
end of the brake, or nearest to the rider, is a short 
arm, made in one piece with the brake, which projects 
at right angles to it. To apply the brake, the rider 
atmply presses his foot on this projecting arm, and a 
bow spring at the other end releases the brake, when 
the power is taken away. It is extremely simple, and 
only weighs five or six ounces, complete. 


* Tue copper house that N. Poulson, the iron 
manufacturer, has built in South Brooklyn, near Fort 
Hamilton, isa marvel. It is all of metal, on a light 
framework of steel, the floors being supported by 
arches. The walls are composed entirely of large 
copper plates rivetted together with double seans 
and bound with iron. The cornices, the trimmings, 
the posts, the railings, and the sheathings are entirely 
of iron. The copper is not polished, but each plate is 
set in rough-hammered. Each plate makes a panel 
with the iron buildings. In three of these anclelicaae 
medallions are set in bas-relief. On the two tall brick 
chimneys are iron bas-relief work, one figure repre- 
senting a phenix. The style is Queen Anne, and time 
will colour the whole structure a rich copperas hue. 


Mz. R. W. AnvDeERsON, of 93, Mulgrave Street, 
Liverpool, has made a new departure in the manu- 
facture of household effects in the form of “ metallic 
furniture.” Generally speaking, the parts of furniture 
involving the invention are made, as far as possible, of 
stamped metal, into the required shapes, and where 
practicable, in order to impsrt to the articles the maxi- 
mum amount of strength, the divers parts aro made in 
tubular form. For instance, chairs are made up of 
backs and back-legs stamped from sheets of metal 
into hollow form, two of which may be secured together 
to make the parts tubular, the fastening being effected 
by seaming, rivetting, brazing, eto. he seat-frame 
may be stamped hollow and adapted to receive 
suitable stuffing, and the four legs are made in 
tubular form. The seat-frame and back are fitted 
together by tongue and groove joints, so as to be 
capable of being taken to pieces and stowed, the 
tongues and grooves heing made of castings connected 
to the parts. Besides being very convenient to store 
and move about, it is claimed for this furniture that 
wear and tear will have little or no effect on it, so that 
after years of usage, it will be as good as when new, 
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Tux scientists connected with the John Hop- 
cae Oxi rmeiey at Baltimore, are ip investi- 
wers 


AN in Saipan ges has been invented by Dr. H. 
A Pitcher, of Neillsville, U.S.A. In this gun the gas 
formed by the combustion of the first cartridge is 
used in displacing a piston, the recoil of which seta 
the mechanism in motion. By means of this the 
empty cartridge is removed, is replaced by a new 
one, and the ree is cocked. The gun will hold nine 
cartridges, and these, as has been demonstrated ‘in a 
recent trial, can be discharged in five seconds. It is 
intended by the inventor to apply the principle to 
heavy guns. 

Cutcaco has just erected a huge building, 
perhaps the largest in the world. The Auditorium, as 
it is called, contains, besides residential flats and busi- 
ness oHhoes, a theatre resembling that at Bayreuth, 
and a hotel. The edifice is crowned by a tower in 
which there is a Government meteorological station, 
and a water reservoir to work the thirteen lifts. Elec- 
tricity is largely used in the building. It supplies the 
light for 10,000 incandescent lamps, serves for producing 
stage effects, and blows the bellows of seven organs, 
which can be played by one organist. 

INVENTION tells us that a medical gentleman, 
Mr. Nelson Hunting, of Albany, N.Y., has invented an 
automatic distiller, the purpose of which is to secure 
to the household the invaluable privilege of drinking 
and using pure water. This apparatus can be used in 
connection with the stove or range. It consists ofa 
tin-lined copper vessel with a water-tight chamber, 
connected by a rubber tube to the water tank. By 
the condensation of steam which arises and comes in 


contact with the cool surface of the top chamber 
water cleansed of all its impurities is at the disposal 
of the housekeeper. This still,is a new patent, and 


one which appears to be of value in view of the untold 
evils which have their origin in contaminated drink- 
ing water. 


If any reader of Peanson’s Wexx Ly wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regarding an idea for a patent, 
lethim write to the Editor Of thes paper, marking the 
envelope Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man well known tn connection with patents, who will 
put himself in communication with tts sender. 


ee 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Henry [nvina is said to wear corsets. 


Tre Khedive of Egypt can speak lish, 
German, French, and Italian duantiy, ts 


Mapameg Pattt is reported to sleep with a ailk 
handkerchief round her nec She uses a very salt 
gargle of cool water every morning. 


ZoLa lovescats. He has always three or four 
about hin. He says he loves them by instinct without 
knowing if they have other claims on his friendship 
than their soft grace. 


Sin Harry Parkes is very fond of showing his 
friends a sixpence which he considers best of all his 
treasures ; it was the first sixpence he ever earned. 
It is more than half a century ago since he landed in 
Sydney a friendless and penniless youth. He got the 
sixpence for holding a horse in front of a tavern. 


Govnop, the composer, is a fine-looking old 
man with white hair, He isan erratic worker, and 
derives his best inspirations when he is in a church or 
cathedral. The stained-glass windows, the dim 
religious light, and the soft tones of the organ, form a 
sort of stimulant to his genius) He has been known 
to ait in a church the whole day long. 

Mr. Sypvey Gronpy is a Manchester man. 
He h oy adaptation, collaboration, and by his own 
unaided efforta, produced an enormous number of plays 
and while he has had no absolute failures, has had 
many absolute successes. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and when on the Northem Circuit he Si as 
colleagues Lord Herschell and Sir Charles Russell. He 
settled down to play-writing in 1872, the date of his 
first London production. 


Taere is a practice observed by the Queen’s 
children and grandchildren which Es an other 
ranks of life would do well to follow. When mem- 
bers of the royal family are ebroad they write 
regular weekly letters to her Majesty. The Prince of 
Wales, when in India, wrote a long letter to hia mother 
every week ; the Empress Frederick has never, sinve 
she was married, allowed a week to pass without writin 
a letter to the Queen; the Duke of Clarence adher 
to the practice when in India; and Prince George, 
from every port at which he touches, writes to the 
Queen as well as to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
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Tus Czar possesses -four uniforms, one o 
which he has never worn, viz., that of a Russian Fielae 
Marshal. 

PRoBaBLy the first instance of a Quakeress 
becoming a countess occurs through the death of the 
Earl of Portsmouh. His son and successor, Viscount 
Lymington, married the only daughter of Mr. Edward 
Pease, a member of the well-known Quaker family. 

Miss Exxen Tkery is said to have achieved 
her first stage distinction by screaming. In a pla 
bearing the outlandish title of “ Altar Li,” she had 
to take a snake round her neck and scream, and so 
realistic was her simuluted horror at the situation thag 
the scream electritied the house. 


Lorp Tennyson is very fond of a clay pipe 
and seldom uses the same one twice. He is almost a 
recluse, willseldom sec strangers, and has an unbounded 
horror of the inquisitive tripper. Consequently his 
favourite residence is on a wild expanse of country 
known as Blackdown, where the Laureate has only 
one neighbour for many miles around. 


Mr. Crank Rvsse., the celebrated writer of 
sea storics, is a man with a very nervous constitution. 
If there is one thing that he dislikes more than another 
it is the grinding of a piano-organ ; and it is said that 
some time ago, when he was kving in Ramsgate, he 
used to pay & man specially to keep at a suflivicnt 
distance from his house all itinerent musicians, He is 
a very rheumatic subject. 


Tus is an account Pinero gives of the way in 
which he writes his plays:—‘“I think of some people 
and live with them until they prove interesting or 
otherwise. In the latter case I cut them, but if their 
natures, manners, peculiarities, resolve themselves into 
a story, I try to ascertain if that story will shape inta 
dramatic form ; if yes, I construct my play—but only 
act by act, the second depending upon the first, the 
third on the second, and so forth. I make very few 
notes of plan or dialogue, as I find myself often checked 
by them ; but the whole matter is settled in my inin 
or I fancy that it is, sometimes to find that it isn't, 
write in the evenings when there is quiet.” 


George Merrepiru’s cottage stands in a pretty 
garden upon the side of a hill. On a higher level 
within the garden he has built himself a little chdlet, 
This contains only two rooms, a bedroom and a study 
for his own private use, and stands under hangi: 
woods on a terrace which commands a beautiful an 
far-reaching view of the neighbouring hills. Here, 
surrounded by his books, he spends his days, going 
down to the cot‘age about eleven o'clock for what 
takes the place of a midday meal, and again, between 
four and five o'clock in the afternoon, for a walk, 
which brings him home for dinner. He then remains 
with his family for an hour or two, returning to his 
solitude before ten o'clock to read till midnight. The 
novelist’s home life is simple and frugal He was at 
one time a vegetarian, and he rarely drinks wine, except 
with guests. He dines contentedly on the plainest 
fare, and is personally indifferent to the material 
pleasures of life. “Contented poverty” he looks on 
with great respect ; and, as an author, he has never 
eretdon a hair's breadth to the temptation of pandering 
to false literary taste for the e of increasing his 
income. 

Tue career of Robert Harvey, the Conserva- 
tive candidate for Devonport, is quite remarkable 
One of thirteen children of an assistant-overseer of 
Truro, he started life in an pibinesiny tirm at eighteen- 
pence a week, and when he came of age was earning 
eight shillings. A little time after, his firm built some 
machinery for South America, and young Harvey took 
so much interest in its construction that he attracted 
the attention of the owners, who took him out to super- 
intend the fitting-up, under a three years’ agreement, 
at £30 a month salary. At the end of this term he 
packed up his traps and made for Peru, where he cast 
about for a job, and got one at £508 month, Then 
came the “discovery ” of the nitrate fields, and young 
Harvey showed his spirit by seeking and obtaining 
the position of inspector-general of the nitrate fields 
for the Government of Peru, at a salary of £3,000 
year. Then came the war. He was taken prisoner, 
put on board one of the Chilian ironclads, an 
condemned to death—Heaven alone knows what for. 
This did not prove a very great obstacle to Robert, 
for he argued the Chilian Government into relionay 
him invaluable in the working of the “fields,” an 
they straightway pardoned him and installed him in 
his former position, under the new Government, at an 
increased salary of £5,000 a year. Enter Colonel 
North, sent over by Fowler, of Leeds, to fit up engines 
North and Harvey join forces, discover other nitrate 
fields unknown to the Peruvians and uncaptured by 
the Chilians, start large nitrate and iodine works, and 
prosper. Return to England, float, their companies for 
the procuring and working, etc., of the Chilian pro- 
perties, become millionaires, and, in Robert Harvey 4 
case, purchase a sumptuous mansion at Palace a 
and “lundridge,” in South Devon, becomea justice o 


the peace for the county, a deputy-lieutenant for the 
City of London, and an aspirant for political fame 
Robert Harvey, inall his commercial transactions, is 68 

straight” as the rivets he handled as a lad. Be 
honours all men, fears none, has an accomplished 
charming wife, and no children, 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No. IX, 


MR. B. W. LEADER, A.R.A., AND 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


A MILE from my house, across the lovely Shere valley, 
which runs, roughly speaking, from Guildford to Dork- 
ing, lies the home of the artist who forms the subject of 
this article. 1t was built by Norman Shaw for the late 
Frank Holl, R.A, who u it merely as a Saturday 
to Monday resort. Shortly before his death Mr. Leader 
bought it from him, and commissioned the architect to 
add two large wings to the original structure, As it 
stands to-day, the house is a very picturesque and 
fine one. 

When I walked over there one morning early this 
month autumn was just beginning to touch with her 
golden brush the chestnuts and the bracken. Thesun 
was shining with a brillianco that has been, alas! too 
rare of late, and a gentle breeze was waving the proud 
heads of a olenaid clump of Scotch firs which stand 
clo3se to the hoase, and which may be recognised in 
many of their owner's pictures. 

Mr. Leader, who is a soldierly-looking man, with 
grey hair and a long white moustache, simple and 
unaffected in manner, led me to his studio, a magnificent 
room as large as a small house. A great window, 
facing north, lets in a flood of light that must raise 
feelings of Litter envy in the breasts of artist friends 
who visit him from town. 

One end of the room is occupied by easels, their 
precious burdens carefully covered with heavy cioths. 
At the other end is a largo sideboard, Lrautifully 
carved in old black oak. A bookcase at one side, a 
writing-table at the other, and an immense Persian 
rug on the polished Hoor, complete the furniture of the 
artist's workshop. Over the marble fireplace hang 
small replicas of some of Mr. Leader's most famous 
pictures, and round the three walls, upon which beats 
the light from the window that covers almost the 
whole of the fourth, are some fine examples of the 
genius of the Old Masters. 

Mr. Leadr is one of alarge family. His carly train- 
ing gave little encouragement to the artistic bent which 
his mind always took. He went to school at ten, and 
four years later entered the office of his father, a civil 
engineer, to sit at a desk for nine hours aday drawin) 
plans and specifications. But the dull routine wor 
of an engineer's clerk proved very uncongenial. He 
was continually making sketches and studies of fern 
dock-leaves, tree-trunks, and other minor objects o 
Nature, though, he says now, that, so far as he can 
recollect, his early efforts did not display any par- 
ticular promise of future success. 

His first completed picture, which was of some 
cottage children blowing bubbles, was painted in 
1853, when he was twenty-three years of age. It was 
sent up to the Academy, and, to the surprise and 
delight of the young artist, found favour in the eyes 
of tho authorities at Burlington House. But a more 
substantial proof of approbation than the favourable 
opinion of the Hanging Committee was that afforded 
by an American, whose name Mr. Leader does not 
remember, and who gave fifty pounds for the picture, 
carrying it away with him to Philadelphia. “That 
cheque for £50,” said Mr. Leader, “afforded me more 
pleasure than one for a £1,000 does now.” 

I speak without definite knowledge, but I should 
imagine that the sum paid for this work must be 
higher than any price ever given before or since 
for a first attempt at serious painting. I wonder 
whether the Yankee buyer is alive to-day and knows 
the value of his purchase. Leader's first picture 
would, if put up at Christie’s now, fetch many times 
the price he paid for it. 

The painter’s second work hangs in his studio, 
behind the easels which bear the fruits of his more 
mature genius. It is very unlike the pictures by 
which its author's fame has been made. The canvas 
is small. ‘'he scene represents a cottage interior 
with a young mother bending over a cradle, in which 
ber baby lies. 

This picture was painted in 1854, and was in the 
next year’s Academy. With the exception of the three 
Miniatures of his most famous pictures, to which I 
have already alluded, it is the only one of his own 
completed works that Mr. Leader possesses. From 
the studio, one passes into a smaller room, completel 
filed with the rough sketches from which the artist's 
landscapes are elaborated. 

“Rough sketches” is Mr. Leader’s own term for them. 
To my untutored eye they looked like very beautiful 
little pictures. Though ‘4 knew that Mr. Leader has 
the reputation of being a faster worker than any other 
artist living, I was not prepared for the statement 
that one of these sketches occupies him for but half a 
day. He paints them straight on to the canvas without 
calling in the services of pencil or crayon at all 

When he has made up his mind to transfer a certain 
scene to canvas he spends a few days in making from 
81x to ten sketches on the spot, doing one every morning 
and another every afternoon until he is satisfied that 

© has enough of them to convey all aspects of the 
place that are likely to be required in his studio, 


He combines these sketches into « monochrome, the 
same size as his picture is to be, and containing the 
figures that he has decided to include in it. From this 
monochrome the picture is painted, and my readers 
may judge of the rapidity with which this is done 
when I tell them that of four pictures which Mr. 
Leader had in this years Academy, and which were 
consequently finished before the end of March, three 
were not even begun until last November. 

The pag ethcest canvas depicting the Manchester 
Ship Canal—everyone who visited this year’s Aca- 
demy will remember it—was not touched until just 
before Christmas. When I asked Mr. Leader what 
caused hiin to select so curious a subject for a land- 
scape painter as an unfinished canal, he told me that 
probably the fact that his eldest brother is the en- 
gineer de the mammoth undertaking had a good deal 
to do with the matter. 

“ But surely,” said I, “the name of the engineer of 
the Ship Canal is Williams, not ler?” 

“ Yes ; he is Leader-Williams,” was the reply ; “and 
my name used to be Leader-Williams, too. But when 
I definitely adopted painting as a profession I found 
that there were already several Williams’ in the field. 
It is awkward for one artist to be confused with 
another. So I determined to make a transposition, 
and call nyself B. Williams-Leader. Then somehow the 
Williams was gramually dropped, and I became Leader 
pure and simple.” 

Iasked Mr. Leader whether he made use of any 
special colours. 

“That is a question,” said he, “which is often put to 
me by young artists. I always say to then, ‘ Yes, I 
do. They are red, blue, and yellow. You scarcely 
need any more.” _ 

Mr. Leader does most of his serious painting between 
October and March. He spends much of the summer 
travelling about in search of subjects, and making 
sketches from which to work up pictures. 

When he settles down seriously to a canvas, he works 
at it very hard. He is in his studio painting away 
by nine o'clock in the morning, and continues working 
steadily until 1.30. Then after half an hour for lunch, 
he sets to again until darkness stops him. 

When his brushesand palette are put away for the 
day, he writes his letters and walks down with them to 
the post-otlice, a mile away. Sometimes he transfers 
his canvas to a little moveable studio which stands in 
his grounda, and which is shifted about so that the 
views from its windows are always changing. 

In the pure air of the Surrey hills there is no need 
to put painting aside on account of fog. It isa 
mystery to me that any artist can afford to work in 
London, where enfor stoppages for want of light 
are of such constant occurrence. 

When we had finished chatting, Mr. Leader showed 
me his collection of other people’s pictures, which 
include some very fine works by German, a and 
Belgian artists. Stairways and p es are lined 
with engravings, many of them froin pictures of his 
own. 

In his dressing-room hang framed diplomas tel!in 
that the Gold Medal and the Cross of the Legion o 
Honour were oestowed upon “ Chevalier B. W. Leader,” 
at the Great Paris Exhibition of 1889. Mr. Leader is 
very proud of this distinction, which, he says, he owes 
largely to the influence of Meisonnier. 

he only other British landscape painter upon whom 
either of these distinctions has ever been bestowed 
was Constable, who was given the Gold Medal only. 
His work, though run down by tho critics of his own 
country, was very much appreciated by those of France. 
He may, indeed, be said to have founded the French 
school of landscape painting: 

From various parts of the grounds in which Mr. 
Leader's house stands, beautiful glimpses may be 
obtained of the charming scenery with which it is 
surrounded. Though there are spacious flower and 
vegetable gardens, interspersed with trimly-shaven 
lawns, no attempt has been made to improve upon 
Nature, so far as the greater part of the twenty odd 
acres is concerned. Gorse, heather, and bracken grow 
as luxuriantly as on any of the wild Surrey commons 
that lie around. The painter, indeed, has little need 
to leave his own property for the lan by which 
he makes his name famous, for his wife and five 
children—the eldest of whom is a boy at Charter- 
house—could well provide studies for all the figures 
he requires. 
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THE ANATOMY OF AN O 


Every oyster hasa mouth, a heart, a liver, a 
cunningly -devised intestines, and other o 
organs, just as all livi moving, and intel; 
creatures have. And all things are covered 
man’s rudely-inquisitive gaze by a mantle of 

uze, whose woof and warp 


practised eye, its location and size can be 
covered by gently pushing a blunt bodkin, or ip 
instrument, along the surface of the locality men- 


tioned. 
When the spot is found your bodkin can be thrust 
between the delicate lips and a considerable distance 


down towards the stomach without causing the oyster 
any pain, for this mouth is, of course, a sort of canal 
to convey food to the stomach, whence it passes into 
the intestines. With an exceedingly delicate and 

knife you can take off the “mantle” of the oyster, 


-when there will be discovered to you a half-moon- 
so-called 


Raa space just above the muscle or 
“ eart.” 

This space is the oyster’s pericardium, and within it 
is the real heart, the pulsations of which are ily 
seen. This heart is mada nage parts, just as the 
human heart is, one of which receives the blood from 
the gills through a network of blood-veasels, and the 
other drives the blood out through the arteries. In 
this important matter the oyster differs in no respect 
from other warm or cold-blooded animala And noone 
need laugh increduloualy at the assertion that oysters 
have blood, for it is blood to all oyster intents and 
purposes. 

In the same vicinity, and in marvellously r 
positions, will be found all the other organs [ have 
named. But it is very proper to be incredulous about 
them. At first glance it would seem that they are 
utterly useless, for the mouth cannot snap about for 
food, and the oyster has no arms to seize its dinner or 
lunch. True, apparently, but only ap 
each oyster more than a thousand arme—tiny, 
delicate, almost invisible. But each of them is almost 
incessantly at work, gathering up food and gently 

ushing it into the lazy mouth of the indolent, com- 
ortable creature. 

The gills are the thin flaps so notably perceptible 
round the front face of the undressed oyster 
below the muscle. Eachof these gills is covered with 
minute hair-like arms, very close together, and per- 

tually in motion, to and in the same unwearied 

rections. They catch food from the water, strain it 
carefully of improper substances, and waft it upward 
over the mantle’s smooth surfaces to the gaping 
mouth, which placidly gobbles it up until hunger is 
appeased, and then the body goes to sleep without 
turning over. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR-MARKET. 


Tuerg isa human hair-market at Morlands, in the 
department of the Lower Pyrenées. It is little known, 
exce rhaps, in Paris, where it has a high reputa- 
tion. 6 market is held every other Friday. un- 
dreds of trafficking hair-dressers throng to the place 
from far and near to buy up the hair of the young 
peasant girls. 

The dealers wander up and down the long, nar- 
row streets of the town, each with a huge pair of 
bright shears hanging from a black leather aad 4 
around his waist, while the young girls who wis 
to part with their hair stand about in the door- 
ways, usually in couples. The transaction ia carried 
on in the best room of the house. ‘The hair is 
let down, the tresses combed out, and the dealer names 
the price. This varies from three to twenty francs. If 
the bargain is struck the dealer lays the money in the 
open palm of the seller, applics his shears, and ina 
minuto the long tresses fall on the floor. The purchaser 
rolls up the tresses, puts them in paper, and thrusts 
them in his pocket. 

Of course a village maiden can rarely see her fallen 
tresses disappear into the dealer’s pocket without 
shedding tears, but she consoles herself with the 
thought that they will grow again, and by look- 
ing at the money in her hand. There is at present 
@ scarcity of fancy human hair in the market. The 
scarcest hair is pure white, and its value is constantly 
increasing, and if it be unusually long—that is, from 
four feet to five feet—the dealer can get almost his own 
price, while if it is of ordinary length, it is worth from 
375 francs to 500 francs (£15 to £20) an ounce. 

The fuct that white hair is the Court coiffure 
throughout Europe keeps up the demand for it. It is 
much prized by American women whose own hair is 
white, and who desire toenrich its folds, for white hair 
is held to give certain distinction to the wearer. 
There is no fancy market for grey hair; it is too 
coinmon. It is used to work into wigs of porsons 
who are growing old. 

What is gencrally described as golden hair is either 
@ washed-out pale red or duil blonde. The gold 
colour, 89 much valued, has no relation to red hair, 
except in the vividness of its colouring. ‘The 
demand for the virgin gold colour is great in the 
capitals of Europe. A woman who gets a coiflure of 
it 1s considered fortunate. ‘There ate foe type colours 
of hair—white, blonde, black, and brown—and each of 
these has Leen divided by dealers into sixteen different 
shades. 

The commonest types are black and brown; these 
are cheap. Golden brown is much in favour, aa is pure 
black, or what is called blue-black. Next to pure white 
hair, the demand is for hair of the colour of virgin 
gold. ‘There are many braids made of hair eoleueel ts 
meet the demand with certain preparations, but they 

‘prove unsatisfactory. Many foolish women have 
sought to change the colour of their own tresses, but 
they have uniforinly repented the attempt. A fine 
head of hair of the purest blonde type will sell from 
1,000 to 2,500 francs (£410 to £100). It is said that 
the E:npress Eugenie paid 1,000 frances (£40) an ounce 
for a braid of golden Bair that exactly matched her 
own. 

The largest supp!y of hair comes from Switzer- 
land and Germany, «.. especially from the French 
provinces. The country fairs are attended Ly agents 
of merchants in Loudon and Paris. When the hair has 
been collected by travelling agents it is assorted, 
washed, and cleaned. Then each hair is drawn through 
the eye of a needle and polished. When the stock is 
ready for the market here, the nobility is permitted to 
make the first choice. 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY may decide to be the next 
of kin of any football player who meets with 
his death by an accident while actually 
playing footbull. The only condition is that 
the pluyer in question must be the possessor 
at the time of the accident of a copy of the 
current number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, which 
must bear his usuul signuture in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be wpon the person ai the time 
of the accident. Notice of accident must be 
Siven within three days, and death must 
have occurred within twenty-four hours of 
the accident. 


Signed 
Avatladle tll midnight, November 2nd, 1891, 


SCIENTIFIC FAIRY-TALES. 


Dm you ever pull a hair from a horse's tail and 
carefully preserve it in water, in order to are it some 
day turninio a living thing?) I have ; but I regret to 
say the expected result was never forthcoming. Ido 
not know why. My young friunds have told me in 
good faith that the hair-like worms which I saw in 

ls of water were nothing less than the transformed 
airs frum some horse’s tail, and I was full of belief. 
Repeated failures did not shake my belief. 

‘The truth is, that the worm looks so much likea 
hair that, no doubt, it suggests to the fancy the idea 
of a transformed hair. In former days fancy. was a 
good enough foundation for fact, and so the story was 
accepted, and has been handed down. 

The true story of the hair-worm is that it comes, in 
the first place, from a tiny egg, and is very tiny itself. 
It is provided with a boring apparatus, and, as soon 
as possible, bores its way into some insect and proceeds 
to grows And grow it does, from a tiny creature to 
the long, hair-like counterpart of a snake, which we 
see, en it has exhausted the vitality of its host, it 
makes its way into a pool of water and lays a string 
of eggs to go and do likewise. 

The mermaid story is probably one of the most 
interesting in natural history, and though | peed 
disbelieved, I have seen sailors who have told me con- 
fidentially that they have seen the ladies of the sea 
frolicking in the waves and.combing out their long 

air. 

It is always pretty safe to say that where there is 
smoke there must be some fire, and so it is in this case. 
The sailor is not always a deliberate liar, though it must 
be confessed that he will seldomelet the truth interfere 
Sieg a good story. The mermaid has an origin in 
act. 

She is an animal known as the dugong, @ warm- 
blooded dweller of the water, and a cousin of the whale. 
She—of course there are he’s, too—lives near the shore, 
and, as she must breathe, frequently comes to the sur- 
face, and usually brings her baby with her. 

The dugong hasa roundish head, and where a woman’s 
arms would has long Happers. It is very buoyant 
in the water, and, when on the surface to get fresh air, 
rises out of the water as much as three feet or more. 
Fancy, now, Madam Dugong with her baby clasped to 
her bosom with both flappera. Seen at a distance 
would she not look like a human mother? Of course 
she would. All that is necessury now is to add sing- 
ing and hair-combing, and any sailor can draw that 
much on his imagination, and you have the mermaid. 

Another good story is that about the Tartarian lamb. 
This story has the merit of being all mado up, but it 
was nevertheless firmly believed a few hundred years 
my This story was that in Portany there was a plant 
which grew into the shape of a lamb, and when grown 
bent on its stem, and with the part that resembles the 
mouth cropped the green herbage. 

That seemed a good story, and the first narrator left 
it there. He even went so far as to admit that he had 
never been near to the plant, and that much of what 
he told was as it had been represented to him. ‘lhe 
next traveller had seen the plant near by, and he not 
only corroborated what the first traveller said, bat 
added that on cutting into the plant it was red and 
white, like flesh, and that it tasted so much like lamb 
that wolves even were deceived by it and ate it 
greedily. 

The story of the barnacle goose shows how good they 
were a few centurics ago at putting this and that toge- 
ther. The facts are these: The barnacle is a sort of crab, 
which fixes itself to any piece of wood, and which 
sometimes so covers a ship’s bottom as to seriously 
impede the vessel’s progress through the watcr. ‘I'he 
barnacle L gang is a bird which breeds far up in the 
north, and which, after the little ones are old enough 
to fly, gocs by the thousand to warmer countries. 

The acute reasoners of the time said: “Hereisa thing 
that seems to grow on wood, trees are wood, hence bar- 
nacles grow on trees.” Again: “Here isa bird which 
suddenly comes up out of the water. It does not come 
from eggs, because we have never seen its eggs, 
hence it grows on trees. Barnacles grow on trees ; 
geese grow on trees; hence these geese and the bar- 
nacles are the same.” Wonderful reasoning, wasn’t it? 
But it was mighty convenient during Lent ; for if the 
geese grew on trecs they could not be flesh, and there- 

ore were proper fcod for that season. 

Then there is the unicorn, which has nover been 
satisfactorily accounted for, and the wonderful fre- 
born phenix, which was probably a mere table. Nor 
must fore as Reese Det which, down to the 
present time, has been the basis for many a lon 
and tough affidavit. ta 


But perhaps we pugh too readily. Why should not 
@ sea-serpent exist! We know by what skeletons tell 
us that many extraordinary marine animals once 
existed. May it not be that the great world of waters 
coutains much that man has never seen, or seen only 
occasionally ? 
There is in the seaa peculiar ribbon-like fish which 
tows frequently to a length of ten feet, is nearly a 
oot wide, and not more than two inches thick Sup- 


, Ee & particularly large specimen of this fish were to 


seen, would it not do for a sea-serpent! 


A NOVEL RISK. 


Henz is the story of a case which is pa 
lawyers, Some time ago an t of the 
Accident Insurance Company called on General Bugly 
and importuned him to have himself insured 
Se Tacit eaitahetraced,” wall tb 

“1 don’t need to be insured,” said the general, “ 
not exposed to danger.” . len 

“Tt may seem so,” the persistent agent replied 
“but, regardless of apparent security, accidents may 
befall us.” 

“There may be some truth in your view,” said the 
general ; and then, after a few moments’ reflection he 
added, “ For several years I have been tormented with 
a presentiment that my left arin is to be broken.” 

‘Very likely to happen,” exclaimed the agent. 

“Still” the general continued, “time passes, and the 
i oe as far ae pow as ever.” ; 

t car sir,” said the agent, “misfortune is ey 
ditationnl Peaiueen ue se 

“That's a fact,” the general assented. “Now, I'll 
make you a proposition : if you'll agree to insure my 
left arm I’ll take out a policy.” 

“It is not usual, general, to insure one certain leg or 
arm, but I am inclined to accommodate ou.” 

“All right. Now, this is my plan: Forte my left 
arm, and if it be broken, pay me ten pounds per week 
until it gets well; and until it is broken I will pay you 
a pound a week.” 

he agent said he would write to the secretary of the 
company. He did so, telling the secretary, after ex. 
plaining the proposition, that the general was one of 
the most peculiar men he had ever seen. The secretary, 
mouch amused, submitted the matter to the board. The 
board, as much amused as the secretary, accepted the 
proposition. ae 

Regularly every week, during two months, the 
company received a pound from the general, and then 
came the information that the general’s left arm was 
broken. The local physician, em lopedt the company, 
and who was, by the way, a friend of the gencral’s, 
sent in his statement to the effect that the arm was 
broken, and the general received instructions to draw 
on the company for ten pounds each week ; until his 
arm should be pronounced well. 

Six wonths passed and still the general continued to 
draw. The secretary wrote to the physician and 
received reply that the arm had not begun to mend. 
Six more months passed, during which time the 
general, tiently, even cheerfully, drew his money, 
The board held a special meeting, and instructed the 
secretary to go to the general's home and investigate 
the matter. The official, upon arriving, sought the 
company’s physician. 

“Ts it possible,” said he, “that the general’s arm has 
not recovered §” 

“Tt is a fact.” 

“ Did you bandage it properly ?” 

“ Yes, come and sce for yourself.” 

The physician, conducting the secretary to the 
general's house, remarked, as they entered : 

“The general is not at home, but his arm is here, 
There it is, on the table. Nicely bandaged, you sea 
Don't understand why it does not grow together. 
Perhapa it is made of the wrong sort of wood.” 
The secretary pedals brought an action. Able 


lawyers have been employed, aud the result is anxiously 
awaited. 


Nornine is more difficult than for a woman to decide 
when to begin her thirtieth year. 


A very verdant young gentleman is studying a work 
called “ Ethnology, or the Science of ” in hopes 
of being able, by its aid, to make up a g book for 
the Derby. 

——— fe 


Brino asked once whether he had read any of the 
books of a popular novelist, Thackeray rejoined : 

“Well, no. You see, I am like a pastrycook. I bake 
tarts, and I sell ‘em ; but I eat bread and butter.” 


__j—— 

THE guests at an Oxfordshire farmer's for a little 
snipe-shooting shouldered their guns one morning and 
sallied forth. Presently a single bird rose; one of the 
b eddeaa took careful aim, and fired. The bird 

ropped dead. Noticing that his host’s face bore 8 
look of intense disgust, he asked what ailed him. 

“Well,” said he, “strikes me we may’s well go back 
whoam. That be the only snipe on t’ farm. That 
burrd have give all my friends sport for months, for 
nary one of em could hit him.” 


Frmst Passencer: “It is strange how perversé 
newspapers are.” 

Second Passenger: “ Yos, Pve noticed that myself. 
Now, I like to have my name appear in print every 
ag f but I can’t get it accomplished,” 
irst Passenger: “Is that so? Haeatirely different 


with me. J like to keep my name out of the papers 

By the way, what is your business 9” 

woe assenger: “I’manactor. Er—what is your 
e 


First Passenger: “I’m a professional burglar.” 
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FACTS, 


htost German papers are owned and edited by Jews. 

SurregeRs from gout rarely suffer from other mala- 
dies. 

N«iNeTY-ZIGHT miles an hour has been registered in 
a balloon. 


A BLACK cod was recently caught off the British 
Columbian coast. 


THE vtings weekly loss of vessels on the sens 
throughout the world is twelve 


Tue licence law of Sweden forbids any person buy- 
ing drink without purchasing something to eat at the 
saine time. 


Tuskg are in London 80,000 women of varying 
d. grees of skill who follow the calling of laundresses 
under more or less advantageous circumstances. 


A BUNDLE of spider webs, not larger than a buck- 
shot, sud weighing leas than a drachm, would, if 
straightened out and untangled, reach a distance of 
350 miles. 

Tur United States Government Commissioner of 
Patents estimates “that from six to seven-eighths of 
the vntire manufacturing capital of the United States, 
or six thousand millions of dollars, £210,000,000 ster- 
ling, is directly or indirectly based upon patents.” 

Tuz Japanese seem to be farther advanced in 
sanitation than the inhabitants of the British Islands. 
It appears that every town and village has an abundant 
water-supply, and the sewage and refuse of every 
house are collected nightly, and carefully used in 
agriculture. 


Ir an ostrich feather is held aprieht, it is at once 
scen to be perfectly even and equal on both sides, the 
stem dividing it exactly in the centre; whereas the 
stews of other feathers are more or less on one side. 
Periaps this is the reason why the ancient Egyptians 
chose the ostrich feather as the sacred emblem of truth 
at quative, setting it upon the head of Ma, goddess of 
ruth. 

Bio Ovysrgrs.—The biggest edible oysters in the 
world are found at Port Lincoln, in South Australia 
They are as large as a dinner plate, and the same 
tha They are sometimes more than a foot across the 
shell, and the oyster fits the shell so well that he does 
not leave much margin. It is a new sensation when a 


friend asks you to lunch at Adelaide, to have one 
oyster set before you fried in butter or a 
‘or t 


crumba, Bu it is a very pleasant sensation, 
flavour and delicacy of the Port Lincoln mammoths 
are proverbial in that land of luxuries. 

Pawntine Wits THE Frit.—A beautiful portrait of 
Madame Lafontaine, the actress, was on view some 
tino ago on the Boulevard Montmartre. This painting 
is the work of a Charles Felu,a Belgian artist, who was 
born without hands or arma, and 1s obliged to use his 
fect instead. He manages his pencil with wondrous 
dexterity, but seeks to hide his misfortune. He is pro- 
vided with a pair of false arms, which healways wears 
in the presence of strangers ; and, as he is tall and 
well made, few would guess that they were not real 
oncs. Felu wasa pupi of Keyser, of Antwerp, where 
he has attained a high reputation as a painter. 


Sounpine a “Sounprne Sea.”—On some parts of 
the coast of Sumatra and the neighbouring islands the 
fishermen test the depth of the sea, and also the nature 
of the sea bottom, by the noises they hear on applying 
the ear to one end of an oar of which the other end is 
piunged in the water. At the depth of twenty feet 
and less the sou€d is a crepitation similar to that 
produced when salt is thrown on burning charcoal ; at 
fifty feet it is like the ticking of a watch, the tic-tac 
being more or less rapid. According to whether the 
bottom is entirely of coral, or alternately of coral and 
mud, it resembles the humming of a swarm of bees. 
On dark nights the fishermen select their fishery 
grounds according to these indications, 


Krturne Tite aT Sea.—Beyond all ordinary matters 
of interest there are various definite means of amuse- 
ment. Chessboards and draughts are provided ; cards 
are played in the smoking and dining-saloons ; shi 
quoits can be played by means of a short thick stic 
being fastened to a board, and over the stick rope- 
quoits are thrown. Then there is “shuffle-board,” 
played by means of flat heavy pieces of wood pushed 
along the deck by large spoon-shaped poles, and sent 
into squares with numbers marked in chalk. Another 
game is “bull.” It is somewhat like shuffle-board 
only it is played by means of leaden discs cove 
with canvas, and thrown on a white slanting board. 
Another popular game played now on Australian and 
Indian steamers 13 marine cricket. Bats are kept on 
board. The boatswain, or deck steward, makes balls 
of ropes. The stumps are fixed in thick boards, 
The sides of the ship are closed by netting, and the 
upper part of the play-space by an awning, so that 
the ialleaes not often lost. In the evening it is com- 
mon to have singing and playing in the library. A 
piano and organ are provided there ; but one on deck 
is kept in a case, bots in the first saloon and in the 


second. Hence entertainments are easily promoted. 


Tux daily surplus of births over deaths in the United 
Kingdom is 1,500. 

Ons man makes a fortune to eight that become 
bankrupt in England. 

To model and dress some of Madame Tussaud’s wax 
figures has cost over £1,000 each.” 


WuIstine is very injurious in the cold weather, as 
it dries the lips and finally cracks them. 


AN eminent doctor says that fewer people die be- 
tween the hours of 10am. and 3 p.m. than at any 
other period during the twenty-four hours. 


Tus value of the otter is fully recognised by the 
Chinese, who train them to fish, and a well-trained 
otter will fetch as much as forty pounds. 


Tue Talipot Palm of Ceylon grows to the height of 
100ft., and its leaf is so large that it will cover from 
sixteen to twenty men like an umbrella 


Lonpon uses four-and-a-half gallons of water per 
head for extinguishing fires, or eight thousand ees 
hundred gallons per fire, and the estimated loss upon 
each fire for water is £40 sterling. 

Tue island of Ailsa Craig is suffering from a plague 
of rats. The voracious rodents f on the young 
rabbits and the eggs of the puffin, which they suck so 
neatly that the bird is left sitting on the empty shells. 
Scarcely a young puffin is to be seen this year where 
in past seasons they were in thousands. 


Our of the 380,000,000 of which the population of 

China is, according to the latest official statistics, com- 

, about one in ten is engaged in agriculture, one 

in a hundred is a bricklayer or mason, and one in 120 

a tailor, one in 140 is a blacksmith, and one in nine 

@ washerman, while about one in a hundred is a car- 
penter. 

A scoot at Manchester utilises the playful in- 
stincts of its pupils by ado ie the game of hop- 
scotch to the geography of Eng nd. © boys are 
prevailed upon by their monitor to hop from one 
county to another, instead of frivolously hopping 
without any didactic Purpose smong the more arbi- 
fey divisions of the game. Merrily, but surely, the 
children hop themselves into a knowledge of Eng- 
land’s territorial divisions, with frolics adapted to 
their various studies. 

A cuzious case of gross superstition was recently 
brought before the criminal session court at Samara, 
in Russia. Six peasants were tried and sentenced to 
imprisonment for terms of various duration up to four 
months for deliberately disinterring the body of a 
woman who died of intoxication, floating it down 
the Volga as a means of arene, [eho It seems to be 

uite a fixed belief among the Russian peasantry that 
throwing the dead body of a drunkard into the river 
is asure cure for want of rain. 


Lonpon THEATRES.—The capacity of the London 
theatres is as follows:—The Lyceum will hold an 
audience of 1,850 persons ; the Olympic will accom- 
modate 900 ; the Opera Comique, 1,000 ; the St. James’s, 
1,000 ; the Strand, 1,000 ; roa 900 ; the Vaudeville, 
1,000; the Gaiety, 1,150; the Haymarket, 1,100; the 
Comedy, 1,185; Drury Lane, the Alhambra, ‘and the 
Britannia, each 3,500 ; the Empire and Covent Garden, 
3,000; Her Majesty's, 2,444; the Prince of Wales's, 
1,290 ; the Princess’s, 1,900 ; the Royalty and Terry’s, 
800 ; and the Criterion only 750. 

Peecious Bonss.—The value of ox-bones is con- 
siderable. The four feet of an ordinary ox will make 
a pint of neatsfoot oil. The thigh-bone is the most 
valuable, being worth £16 per ton for cutting into 
tooth-brush handles. The fore-leg bones are worth 
£6 per ton, and are made into collar buttons, parasol- 
handles, and jewellery. The water in which the bones 
are boiled is reduced to glue, the dust which comes 
from sawing the bones is food for cattle and poultry, 
and all bones that cannot be used as no or for 
bone-black, used in refining sugar, are made into fer- 
tilisers and help to enrich the soil. 


How Insects Breratue.—lIf we take any moderately 
large insect, say a wasp or a hornet, we can see, even 
with the naked eye, that a series of small spot-like 
marks runs along the side of the body. These apparent 
spots, which are eighteen or twenty in number, are, in 
fact, the apertures through which air is admitted into 
the system, and are generally formed in such a manner 
that no extraneous matter can by any possibility tind 
entrance. Sometimes they are fariished with a pair 
of horny lips, which can be opened and closed at the will 
of the insect ; in other cases they are densely fringed 
with stitf, interlacing bristles, forming a filter, which 
allows air, and air alone, to pass. But the apparatus, 
of whatever character it may be, is always so wonder- 
fully perfect in its action that it has been found im- 
possible to injure the body of a dead insect with even 
so subtle a medium as spirits of wine, although the 
subject was first immersed in the fluid, and then placed 
beneath the receiver of an air-pump. The apertures 
in question communicate with two large breathing- 
tubes, which extend through the entire length of the 
body. From these main tubes are given off innuwer- 
able branches, which run in all diveetions, and continu- 
ally divide and subdivide, until a wonderfully intricate 
network is formed pervading every part of the struc- 
ture, and penetrating even to the antenna. 
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Common house-flies are believed to live sometimes. a8” 
long as five years. 


Is the reign of Henry VILL apples were sold aa high 


as one and even two shillings eac 

Forty-sevzn millions of money were last year 
transmitted by money and postal orders. 

Tue Sheriff of Glasgow says thirty thousand people. 
get drunk in that city every Saturday night. 

Tue value of the farm produce of the United. 
Kingdom sold off the land is estimated at £216,140,000.. 

Western AUSTRALIA comprises a territory equal 
extent to eighteen times that of England. It hase. 
population equal to that of Dover. 

THE number of inen eligible for conscription each 
year in Russia is 800,000; in Germany thcre are bub 
415,000, in Austria-Hungary and France about 300,000, 
and in Italy only 200,000. 

Tux two best drinking songs in the language were. 

“The Brown Jug,” by Rev. 


written by clergymen. 
Francis Fawkes, and the “ Drinking Song,’ by John. 
Still, Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the sixteenth oen- 


tury. 


A company of thirty actors can be engaged for £6- 


dramas, vaudevilles, : 


in China to play as man 
eaited for two days ata 


comedies as may be d 
The ordina 
run to three-halfpence or twopence. 


Iris said that betweon the Island of Madagascar and 
thecoast of India there are 16,000 islan 
which are inhabited. In uny of these islands a 
can live and support his family in luxury without. 
working more than twenty-five days in the year. Is 
fact, on some of these islands, he needn't work at all, as. 
Nature provides the food, and no clothes are re 
quired. 

Taz most venerable piece of furniture in existence- 
has been deposited in the British Museum. It is : 
throne of Queen Hatasu, who reigned in the Nile- 
valley some sixteen hundred years before Ch and 
twenty-nine years before Moses. now di ’ 
object seems to be of lignum vite, the carvings of ° 
iene being inlaid with gold, and those of the back . 
a . 


ilver, 


Tue deeds to certain property in the most ini f 
ape of Philadelphia, require that no house 

_erected upon them of more than two storeys in 
height, “ for the preservation of pure air in the vi = 
Several of these houses are to be seen, surro 
by blocks of massive buildings, but stil] retai : 
their insignificant size, no doubt much to the di , 
of their owners. 

OraNnors anp Lewons.—Taking oranges and lemons. 
together, this country now imports about five times as. 
many as it did thirty years ago. It is impossible to- 
say with any precision what is the number of o - 
alone that is annually landed upon these shores; Eat 
in a good season it is rather over than under 
1,000,000,000. About 1,000,000 packages (a package 
contains an average of 400 oranges) enter the port of' 
London, and the number consigned to Live: 1 is- 
not much smaller. Glasgow is the centre of distribu- 
tion for Scotland ; while Bristol in the west and Hall 
in the north each receive many thousands of chesta, 


A Granp Araty oF ANCESTORS—A mathemativel. 

calculation recently made shows that, in taking 

enerations to a century, one has father and mother 
(two), grandparents Sat and great-grandparents. 
eight), as ancestors—in all fourteen. Going back two 
centuries, one has in the same way sixty-four ancestors, 
supposing that no intermarriage had reduced the 
number. Following out the calculation, it is found 
that from the time of the Norman Conquest, eight 
centuries ago, & person has 16,000,000 ancestors. 
Gigure is so large Liar even allowing for inte: i 
jishows the people of a nation are all in some degree 

in. 


RECOMMENDED BY EAE PRINCE OR 
WALES. 


Messrs. ADOLPH POSENER & Co. mts for Pearson’e 
Peerless Patent Pumice-stone Pips, rerontly received 
following letter from the Rev. John Milner, Chaplain 
Ordinary to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, who writes 
om the Rectory, Middleton-in-Tcesdale, Darlington, as 
OUOWs :— 


L understand that you have pumice-stone pipes which 
I find are recommended by the Prints of Wales I shall 
be glad to have two, which please select with wide bores. 


Pearson's Pumice-stone Pipe is the only one ever invented 
which absolutely precludes any trace of nicotine from 
entering the mouth and endangering the life of the smoker. 
It can got for a shilling. Fancy an ordinary s 
pipe with a pumice-stoue fining thrown in! In more 
expensive forms a better article is naturally obtainable. By 
this time next week £90 will have been given away in 
prizes to purchasers of Pearson's Pipa. So the mere coupon 
ls worth yetting. 

Any twhacconist can obtain Pearson's Pipe from the 
wholesale agents, Messrs. ADOLPH PosENER & Co., Mansell 
Street, Lundon, E.C, 
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Bg CAREFUL WHEN You CHANGE YouR TROUSERS. 
—To have one pocket-book is as much as necessity 
uires for most men in these hard times, But Mr. 
Whitefang now carries six, one for each pair of 
trousers, old and new, and this was the cause of it. 

Going home one evening he had the misfortune to 
have his best pair of unmentionables soiled by a passing 
vehicle. On reaching his domicile he put on a clean 
pair, and was contemplating a quiet evening at home, 
when he suddenly recollected some important business 
he had forgotten, and, without waiting for Ch eg 
said he would get a bite down town—he started out. 

Having discharged his duty, he set his face again 

omeward, and on passing a restaurant he thought he 
would go in, get something to eat, and smoke a aoe 
on his way up. Soon he was perched upon a stool in 
front of the eating-Lar, flanked on either side by other 
hungry eaters, and proceeded to put away a succelent 

t which had just been set before him. He had 
enjoyed it very much, and had just raised the last glass 
of wine to his lips when a startling and awful thought 
strack him. In changing his trousers he had neglected 
to transfer his money, and he was at that moment 
utterly without a single sou in his pocket. 

A fearful weakness overcame him, his hand trembled, 
the glass fell crashing to the floor, and Whitefang sat 
there with a face red as Liood, and staring wildly at 
vacancy. 

“This man’s got a fit!” shouted his neighbour on 
the right. “ring soe water!” said his neighbour 
on the left. 

And sooner than it takes to tell it, half a dozen 
glasses of water were dashed into Whitefang’s face, 
and also one glass of lager beer, which the barmaid 
was at thit moment pouring out. These generous 
actions wore not calculated to add to our friend’s 
equiliti:uin, and it was no wonder he fell to the 
floor. Ie was iinmediately pounced upon, his clothing 
torn open, salt forced into his mouth, and vigorous 
cubbing cosmnenced upon the palms of his hands. 

His eiinris to speak, the glare of his eyes, and his 
struggles under these circumstances only intensified 
the certainty in the minds of all that he was in a 
very bul way. Hurried across the strect to a chemist’s, 
he was hel] down by six men, while the chemist forced 
some odivus stuff down his throat, clapped a mustard 
leaf on nis chest, and apparently exhausted the re- 
sources of ths establishment to ettect a cure. 

He finally had the pleasure of saying a word—and 
he did so with an emphasis entirely unbecoming one 
so near the szrave, and then bolted out of that chemist’s 
and jumped into a passing ’bus with the agility of a 
frightened deer. He iminediately jumped out again, 
on placing his hand on that confounded empty pocket, 
and pursued his way homeward on foot, which gave 
him an opportunity for silent meditation... 

He has not told us how he explained his rather 
demoralised appearance to his family, but as his wife 
joined the Klue Ribbon Army next day, it is fair to 
lofer what her suspicions were. 


————t 


Tre Creevs Evernant.—The emall town of Littic 
Peddling: sited for some ting been liberally placarded 
with anne iuesnents that a circus was coming, and 
that a grenl street pirale would be given on its 
entrance. Whea the event so long foreshadowed and 
anticipate! came to pass all the inhabitants, as a 
matter of course, turned out to witness it, and the 
procession duly took plice, It was not as imposing a 
pageaut as cincer’s; still, it was considered a very 
gorgeous alluir in Little Peddlington, 

There wore Jive lions in cages, Lut they were old 
and feeble iionarchs of the forest, and nes the 
little boys to poke them throuzh the lars with 
impunity. Still, they wero real lions—or had bheon 
belors they became so reduced in spirits and cireun- 
stances ay to be compelled to take to the show 
business —and that was something. 

The liens might bay: passed muster in Little 
Peddlington, but the “moagniticent trained clephant, 

urchased at enormous expense from his Limperial 

ighness the Maharajah of Seringapataim,” was a dead 
failure. ‘This was a sad blow to the inhabitants of 
Little Pe-Idlington, for they hid looked forward to the 
elephant as the chief attraction of the circus parade. 
What made their disappointinent all the more severe 
was the fet that, ut starting, the ‘am-suiticent 
trained elephant” was the greatest success in the 
procession, 

Punetually at the hour advertised, the clephant led 
off the parule, and the delightcd spectators applauded 
enthusiisticully. True, the clephant was ratucr 


suetler thea the public had Leen led to betieve, bat 
what it feo tin size it evidently msde up for in 
intellige is, for, as it bounded along maj csticaily, 
leading t=) ion, it waved ils truuk gracefully, 
and bow! tthe sp cctators, Uist ou the tight side aud 
then on tis left. 

“How wouderfully trained £" exclaimed some. 

“Could aanost beleve tieat it was gifted with reason 


jast like a buen being 2" cried others; and there was 
no doubt that the late property of the Muharujul of 


Seringapatam was installed first favourite in the public 
opinion of Little Peddlington. 

Unfortunately, however, a_ sligt J 
occurred which speedily depriv it of its 

lace in popular favour, and tended seriously 
Pitele Peddlington’s opinion of ele t 
and the Maharajah o coanenperen in partic 
It appears that one of the mischi 
town, who formed one of the great crowd that walked 
beside the centre of attraction, took it into his head to 
prick one of the hind legs of the elephant, whereupon 
the animal directed a vicious kick at its tormentor. 
This in itself would not have surprised the beholders, 
but it did surprise them to hear a particularly distinct 
human voice from the animal's interior crying, “ Now, 
then, drop it, will yer %” 

Slowly it began to dawn upon the spectators that 
thero was more in the elephant purchased from the 
Maharajah of Seringapatam than met the eye, and 
they urged on the little local grab to repeat 
pricking process, which he did with increased vigour. 

“Great Christopher!” shouted the voice from wi 
“Tain’t going to stand this for no blessed circus show in 
creation !” 

Up went the rear of the clephant in the air, and the 
hind-legs, carrying on them the head and body of an 
overgrown boy, squaring up in fighting attitude, 
hurled detiance at the crowd. 

“T knows as I’ve come down to be the hind-legs of 
a helephant, but I won’t be insulted by any idiot in 
this town, anyhow.” 

The front legs of tho elophant were meanwhile 
struggling gamely on, but the clephant’s centre of 
gravity had not been regulated for it to go as a biped. 
‘he result was that after a few ineffectual struggles 
the hind portion settled down like a ship at sea, and 
the front legs went up in the air, while a piteous voice 
screamed ; 

“ Let me outer this, or I'll be choked !” 

The people pulled the front legs out of the animal, 
and thus saved another human being from an untimely 
end. The circus proprietor rode up ina fearfal state 
of mind, and commenced lashing the elephant’s front 
and hind legs with his whip, but the damage was 
done. ‘The show was a dead failure, and the residents 
of Little Peddlington lost their faith in elephants for 
evermore. 

——+ 


Her Day. 
lig was a mighty, rolling river, 
She but a little rippling rill ; 
He was a mountain naught could shiver, 
She was a tiny, shifting hill. 


He was a lion, loudly roaring, 
She was a lambkin, born to love; 
He was an eagle, proudly soaring, 
She was a gentle cooing dove. 


He was a sturdy oak, defiant, 
She was a slender, clinging vine; 
He was a brave and brawny giant, 
She was a wee thing, feminine. 


Ah! but the day when tley went shopping, 
She was the one who took the lead ; 
She was the earth, so far o'ertopping 
Him that he seemed a mustard sced, 
a pee 
Tiere aro a great many men who can’t pay fora 
paper, but we never sawa man who could not edit one, 
A CLERK whose silary was stopped during a short 
vieation that he indulged in, renorscd that it was a 
case of “ buy your leave,” 


—_—+' 
os 


Ir is a withering comaentary upon our modern 
co.tume that no scuiptor has dared, or ever will dare, 
to model a statue wearing a top hat. 

— ——-— f= 
_ Accorpina to an American journal a dish-washer 
is the lutest invention, and a bed-maker may soon be 
expected. Women won't be worth ftifteenpence a 
dozen soon. 


« al Ee) 
TELEGRAPH and telephone wires,” saya a north- 
country DAper, are SO nunpers 


aa 314 In some streets in 
Liverpool that ies hiving on the fourth floor can 
silt their ashes 


os by merely throwing then azaingt th 
network of wires.” ‘ ‘ : 


Ee see 
Miss Bopprya: “On, Me. Jag on, you looked so sad 
andl Lay ae re ke eucigh Was talking to 
Ou, ppose she er md Your eenero i 
foe nomi (loa i ue “pa i yes ae ters 
Jagson: “No, Aworse 5 She was ties ma the clever 
sayings of her children.” 


_ Besevouent OLp Gri (to fciiow passenger) : “ How 
tet we travel. But, al, young man, have yon ever 
thousht of the flight of tine+ Think of the fleeting 
hours of youth, the goiden days that swiftly pass away? 
[lave you ever colinted the minutes——" 

Battersby (unregenerate and suspicious); “What 
are you trying to do? bell wea watch?” 


ae”. 


: Wasx xexpino 
Ocr. 31, 1801 


A man in Staffordshire once said, i 
who had married impradently : spesking of a youth 
“Why, he didn’t want « wife any moor’na toad wants 
a side pocket.” 
we fo——— 


A MAN may stop a foaming horse that’s tearing dom, 
the street, 
May stop an enemy’s advance amid the battle’s heat ; 
In fact, stop almost anything in situations trying ; 
But not a single man alive can stop a baby crying. 
——— 

“T rounp tho other day a traveller who had been og 
the road three years, and had made only one sale, yes 
the firm which he represented was quite satisfied,” he 
said, as he leaned over the cigar case. Nobody believed 


him. 
“ What did he sell 1” 
“ Suspension bridges.” 
————f-—__ 

“Do you understand the importance of the step yo 
are about to take?” enquired a Newcastle mother o 
her daughter, who was about to be married. 

“T should say that [ did,” was the answer. “Three 
of the prettiest airs in the town are to be my brides 
maids, and I shall have to look my best or thes will 


outshine me.” 
—_——+fo—___. 


Carus W., aged four, had two pets—a canary and 
acat. One unlucky day the door of the cage was left 
0 and the cat was caught in the act of swallowin 
the last morsel of poor birdie. Little Charlie gazed a 
the cat a few minutes in sorrowful meditation, and 
suddenly queried : 

“ Mamma, will kitty sing now {” 

——_»go—_—_- 

A YOUNGSTER bees required to write a composition 
ape some portion of the human body, selected tus 
which unites the head to the body. 

“A throat is convenient to have, especially to cocks 
and ministers. The former eats the corn and crows 
with it ; the latter preaches rin @ biag’n, and thea 
Geet OB: This is pretty much all I can think about 
necks. 

—————— 


Conpuctor: “Just my luck. Jack pulled out ahead 
of me with four pairs of spectacles aboard, and [ haven't 
got one.” 

Passenger: “ What do you want 
passengers for? Are they lucky?” 

Conductor: “ Don’t know anything about that, bus 
I’ve got three bad shillings to work off this trip, and 
7 only near-sighted people that is taking '’em nowe 

ays. 


spectaclod 


—_—_—-—_—. 


A STRANGER, dining at the Lord Mayor's banquet, 
bad been helped to the first thing that stood near him, 
and being hungry and making no calculations as to the 
choicer dishes which were to follow, began to eat his 
slices of the plain joint with gusto. 

“Goodness, gracious,” exclaimed an older man. 
“Surely you are not going to throw away that beauti- 
ful appetite upon a leg ot mutton?” 


———_+2= —___. 


AUGUSTUS THE STRONG, Eleetor of Saxony, once en- 
tered a blacksmith’s shop to have his horse shod. Te 
show his suite how strong he was, he picked up several 
horseshoes, and broke one after the other, fa ce the 
blacksmith as he did so if he had no better. When it 
caine to pay the bill, the Elector Augustas threw 
silver piece on the anvil. 

It wasa very thick coin. The blacksmith took it 
up and broke it in half, saying : 

“ Pardon me, but [ have given yéu a good horseshoe, 
and I expect a good coin in return.” 

Another piece was given him. He broke that, and 
five or six others. Then the humiliated Elector handed 
him a louis dor, saying: 

“The dollars were probably made of bad metal, but 
this gold picce I hope is good.” 


IR SOVEREIGNS GREW @N G8OSE- 
BERRY BUSHES 


how DApDY we should be. Almost as easy a way of 
getting them as picking them off a gooseberry bush, is 
to buy a Peurson’s Purse, and somiply with the condi- 
tions stated below. In the case of gooseberry bushes 
you would have to beware of the prickles. In this case 
the prickles are represented by the trouble of enquiring 
for the purse. 

Pearson's Purse costs one shilling. It contains a note-book with 
encil, aud ia avselucly the best elulling purse ever put on the inarket. 
nea h PUT AEA rcahie will be found, and oue of these circu'.re 
must acco npany every en leavour to win one of the-sovereigns offered 
im competition lo pure iocts of the purse. 5 

Asovece siowet bs given ty cach of the ten purchasers of Pearson's 
Purse who alvinves one of the ten best reasons why It should ba 
awarded to luin or her. Cowpetitors must simply write their namer 
and ad Iess.s hal’ sheets of note-paper, woud uuderueath tae ress @ 
why thy Stor th y shalt be esat sovereigns, Reasins should be 
as short as possible, and must in no case excesd fifty words in leigta. 


AbY Luimodct lusy ve ocut su luug a@ each is acu Lee 
from a piss, é : acvompauled by a circ 


in January. 

Any faucy stationer or warehousemnan can get you Pearson's Purse 
Boas te witsus tle agents, Mcssrs, JAMRY SPMLLER & Cu., 4, Charter: 
poure Bailti..s, Louwion, E.C., to whom the trade sould apply fot 


Tie cow petition will remaia open until the first Mouuay 


supplies, and who will seud a sample puree, post free, for la. 24 


Wrek ENDING 
Ocr. 31, 1891. 


HOW FIREWORKS ARE MADE. 


Ir was at the invitation of Messrs. Pain & Sons that 
I recently travelled to Mitcham to i the famous 
firework manufactory which has made the name of 
tho firm familiar in the mouths of English-speaking 
people throughout the world. 

Mitcham, at one time, had only the manufacture of 
tobacco and the cultivation of lavender and watercress 
to make it famou. It has now a third distinction, 
which, in the immensity of its operations, quite 
eclipses the others. Some ei biy-thres acres now 
form the property of Messrs. Pain & Sons, and year 
by year encroachments have been made u the 
market-garden in favour of the firework cher 


You are eyed very suspiciously after having been 
admitted to the building, and if, you do not betray 
any characteristics of the dynamitard, you are allowed 


to pass through, provid ou dispossess yourself 
of your cigar and all inflammable material in the way 
of matches. Whole rows of sheds, some seventy-two 
in number, are placed at intervals on the ground. Those 
nearest to the road naturally contain material of a 
non-explosive nature, while in all the others you of 
course stand a risk at any moment of having yourself 
sent back to Temple Chambers in pieces smalfer than 
one of the buttons of your trousers. 

It was a comfort to me to learn that explosions are 
rare. It was only last year, however, that, on a mid- 
summer Sunday afternoon, one of Messrs. Pain’s maga- 
zines was blown to dust, not from any fault of the 
employés, or from the packing of fireworks, but, it is 
supposed, from a form of spontaneous combustion. 

‘ew people, I imagine, are aware that the small 
“squib,” which will soon be heard in our streets, has to 
go through a dozen hands before it is ready for the shop 
of the retailer. Although Messrs. Pain employ some 
230 hands in their buildings, there are at least double 
that number of men, woiuen, and children who carn a 
livelihood by making paper cases at their own homes, 
J was shown immense piles of brown paper and card- 
board, and barrels of paste, used in the manufacture of 
the tirework-case, 

That of the squib or the rocket, which holds a volume 
of fire, is forined of nothing more than successive rolls 
of thin brown paper. The tops of rockets and the pill- 
box cases which are charged with coloured fires for 
enclosure in shells, are also made away from the 
works, and conveyed thither and stored in different 
divisions. The outside covering denotes tho nature of 
the combustible within. ‘“Stars” have a star-dotted 
exterior, “Golden Rains” resemble trees, “ Serpents” 
are coloured red, and “Blue Devils” (as their name 
implies) are blue. 

When the cases are ready for filling, the first opera- 
tion with most of the fireworks is to choke the ends. 
This is done by placing the case in a machine which 
jams it first on one side and then on the other, so as to 
completely close the aperture. The most important 
part of the business is of course the filling, and this is 
done in sheds given over to the manufacture of different 
tireworks. The “huts” (as they are called) are divided 
into two portions, so that in case of fire there is time 
for at least some of the workpeople to escape. 

At a distance of some dozen yards on each side of 
the shed is a wooden or corrugated iron partition, 
which, in the case of a fire happening in one of the sheds, 
prevents the wind from carrying the sparks over to 
the others. Gas-lamps are placed outside the build- 
ing, and fixed to a stand behind a plain glass window. 
These are put at each side of the room, and allow 
bufticient light for all purposes. 

“Squib” mixture is a combination of saltpetre, sul- 
phur, charcoal, and milled gunpowder (this I give for 
the information of all thirsting amateurs who think 
they can manufacture these articles at a less sum 
than 14d. a dozen, and at the certain risk of finding 
very good cause to be sorry they tried). The process 
in this, as in the manufacture of bigger articles, con- 
sists mainly of a continual ramming. 

brass wire, with a handle attached, rans through 
@ small tin in the shape of a funnel, allowing just 
sufficient room for the powder to escape between it 
and the wire. This is placed over the case, and each 
time the wire is drawn up it lets a small amount of 
powder down, which is rammed into the case bit by bit 
until it is half filled. The remainder of the case has 
to be filled with firing gunpowder, and this is done 
by placing the case in a eee box, over which is 
sprinkled the gunpowder until each case has received 
its share. It is then well shaken down, and the end is 
piseed into @ machine similar to the one mentioned 
efore, and screwed up. I asked a workman how many 
of these he could get through in a day, and he said 
as many as three hundred and fifty gross ! 

The “Stars,” “ Golden Rains,” and “Blue Devils” are 
all made in a sowewhat similar fashion, and after they 
have been collected from the different sheds, they aro 
ready to be finished off and packed in bundles. boy 
brought me a cauldron of red lead into which glue had 
been previously mixed, and into this I saw dipped 
bundles of fireworks, containing some four or tive duzen 
atatime. ‘They are placed just far enough into the ee 
to cover the end previously “choked.” The man splashes 
off the superabundant wax, and then places them in a 
sort of bookstand ready to dry. A piece of blue paper is 
stuck round the top of the frework, the end is twirled, 


and then the whole business is done, 


. ww 7* Pe 
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Those annoying little orackers by the medium of 
which we are enjoined 


“ To remember 
The Fifth of November,” 

| kt as they do suspiciously near our feet, and 
rightening us to death with their successive detona- 
tions, are produced with great careand skill. A slight 
thin case, about twelve inches in length, is made of 
white paper, into which is dro some trebly fine 
grain powder. It isthen ugh a small! hand- 
mill which flattens it for use. 

A woman sits at a table, and as these strips are 
handed to her she places them across some brass wires 
and presses them over alternately, first one side then 
the other, until the paper las assumed that serpent-like 
form familiar to ever y- This is, of course, to divide 
the reports, The ends are then cut off, and a piece of 
touchpaper affixed. Another worker deftly ties some 
strong worsted lengthways across the cracker and 
then runs it backwards and forwards between each 
section. The crackers are then packed in grosses and 
sent off to the magazine stores. 

“Catherine wheels” are made after a somewhat 
similar fashion, except that stronger paper is used. 
The thin case is charged, the end “dubbed,” and the 
long, macaroni-like sticks are pies in a wet cloth to 
make Hel caes They are then rolled round a sinall 
ring of wood, the end is waxed, and a small slip of red 
paper holds the whole piece together. They afe after- 
wards dried and B agrees 

I inquired of Mr. Arthur Pain (who, with Mr. New- 
man, was courteously explaining the whole process to 
me) as to how many lengths of this kind of stuff they 
turned out in the course of a year, and he told me that 
he thought, from his prensa of things geographical 
combined with the output of his business, that if placed 
end to end they would encircle the globe at least tive 
times ; while if the “Crackers” were piled tier upon 
tier they might build a good many Eitiel Towers on 
their premisese 

A more portentous undertaking is the charging of 
the rockets, which form a special feature in great py- 
rotechnic displays. In the first place, the case, which 
comes ready to the filling-shop, is at least half an inch 
thick. The mixture lies in a great bow! in front of the 
workman. Nineteen times he plunges the scoop into 
this mixture, and each time a heavy wooden hammer 
is fitted into the case and receives forty blows of a 
ponderous mallet. The mixture does not, however, 
fill the entire case, as a cavity is left in the middle 
which serves to give impetus he opulsion. 

The “ Roman Candle” case, which is to contain all 
sorts of beautiful stars, is firat lined with a little dry 
powdered clay, the stars follow, then comes mixture, 
which is topped up with a little powder served from 
the tiniest of scoops. The manufacture of thése stars 
occupies several hands, They are formed of a mixture 
of antimony, saltpetre, and charcoal, the process being 
done by machinery. A slab, into which holes are cut, 
is covered with the “Star” mixture. Over this mould 
is slid a heavy steel slab. The machine works by 
hydraulic power forced from underneath. In workin 
it a weight of two tons to the square inch, or a tota 
of forty tons, presses the material into half the depth 
of the mould. 

The “Quick Match” forms an important item of 
manufacture. It is so made, that when in contact 
with the air it burns but slowly, yet when it is placed 
in a case it fires off with surprising celerity. This 
quick match is in fact thick cotton soaked In a wet 
composition of gunpowder and starch. As it is run off 
the reel it goes into a barrel, and is then wound upon 
a revolving frame. As many asthirty thousand lengths 
of this are turned out in a day, the whole covering some 
one hundred and fifty thousand feet. 

Now, although Messrs. Paiff take the first place all the 
world over for byroteckiny, and can produce displays 
anrivalled for brilliancy, perfect design, and general 
effect, a great deal of their work gocs to supply the 
Government service, and for use upon our great 
steamships. They make rockets for use as distress 
signals, meteor rockets for the use of fishing fleets, and 
different signals used upon private liners to denote 
ditferent ships. 

According to' recent Government regulations no 
rocket can now be more than two years old, and each 
one has to be stamped with the date of the month and 
year in which it is made, 

A special feature in connection with this is that 
Messrs. Pain are obliged to keep a floating magu- 
zine off Gravesend for purposes of storage. Every 
ship, when it enters port, has to give up its explosive 
and it is part of Messrs. Pain’s duty to have their r 
boats hanging about at the mouth of the river ready 
to take the material f:.1m the vessels, and to give it 
back to them as they scart on their outward voyage. 

I have not room to say more concerning tie very 
varied work of this celebrated firm. I pe :ped into 
three or four magazines, stocked frum floor to ceiling 
with all sorts and sizes and conditions of explosives, to 
say nothing of a gunpowder store holding some four 
thousand pounds of material, And although I was aware 
that every possible precaution is taken against acci- 
dent, and that an explosion is of the rarest possible 
occurrence, I did not feel quite safe in my shoes until, 
having had my cigar and matches returned to me, 
I was safely out of aizht and sound of firework land. 


WHAT IS AN ORCHID? 
hid te oak Soe bean to 
orc questioner sce 

beautiful collection, and cal ag oof 1 

more about orchids. The prevailing impression 
them is that they are very rare, cost 
money, and have flowers more or less like b 

or some other insect. This last is sa, 

in some cases. When first introduced were 
commonly called “air planta,” from the fact that they 
send out aérial roots which do not require any soil to 
cover them. 


lants grew on the 
ie BE = sent ae air ; 
ui no soil to s merely usi> ~ 
=f seh theteslvas b. ‘~ 


ment ; the rest they derive from the atmosp! 
the moisture contained in it. It is true 
larger proportion of orchids do grow in this manner ; 
but some grow in the ground, as de all the ordinary 
lants with which we are acquainted at home, and these 
ve no aérial roots. 

All orchids have bulbs, or tubers, in which are stored 
up supplies of nourishment against the dry season ; in 
fact, the name orchid is derived from the Greek orchés, 
atuber. The points of chief interest, however, about 
orchids are the flowers. They are of a remarkable form, 
and have a higher organisation than any other flower. 
The reproductive or; are ditferent from those of 
others, and the modes of fertilisation are intricate 
and wonderful. 

These have been studied by Darwin, who tells us 
that in certain species only special insects have the 
power to convey the pollen masses to the stigmatio 
surface and f ise the flower ; so that, if the insect 
by any means becomes extinot, the orchid does not 
produce any seed, and in time becomes extinct itself. 

This, be it remarked, is not the case with all species, 
But it is believed that no orchid can bly fertilise 
itself. Orchid flowers exhibit a remarkable variation ; 
in fact, it is difficult in some species to find two 
flowers exactly alike in size and colour. The most 

rominent feature of an orchid flower is usually the 
feiel ise! or lip. This is a modification of a patel, 
is generally e and beautifully colou 
having a colour quite different from that of 
of the flower. 

Some orchids produce flower-spikes besciepaaly one 
flower, some three or four, and a few even have huif- 
dreds of flowers on one branching spike. Orchids 
last a much longer time in perfection than any other 
flowers ; some, indeed, remain months without any 
appreciable change. 

——~+f-——_—__ 
Way THE Leavas TURNED, 


One day, when September was leaving the orchard, 
Cheeril singing her pastoral song, 

And twirling a garland, she met young October, 
Brown as a berry, a-coming along. 


rest 


They met and were glad, for they loved one another, 
She flew to his arms like an innocent dove; 
And the birds twittered sweetly and called to each 
other, 
And even the wind seemed to whisper, “In love!” 


They kissed, and the leaves on the trees all about them 
Hanteced and rustled, and visibly flushed ; 

The oak and the elm, and the beech and the maple, 
Saw the sweet sight, and on seeing it—blushed. 


——__of--__ 


Tue price of monkeys to go with the organ is higher 
than it has been for years. The attempt to work with 
mashers was a failure. They didn’t know enough. 


——-fo__. 


AcanvipaTe addressing his constituents said: “Some 
persons huld the opinion that just at the precise moment 
one human being dies another is born, and the soul 
enters and animates the new-born babe. Now, I a 
made particular inquiries concerning my opponen’ 
and I find that for some hours before he drew breath 
nobody but a donkey died.” 


fe eee 


A CORONER was recently lecturi the police for 
allowing a prisoner to secrete a revolver in his cell. 

“Suppose he had come into the court, you know, 
and shot one of the magistrates t” said he. 

The extreme awfulness of this possibility struck the 
whole court dumb for several seconds, and the police- 
men present reeled and staggered on their large flat 
feet. At length thesilence was broken by a still small 
voice from the back benches, exclanuing, with subdued 
fervour: 7 


“ And a good job too.” 


236 
A QUESTION OF DUTY. 


Ir has been said that a man will travel all over the 
world and retain a pretty good opinion of himself, but 
the moment he arrives in New York he is taught how 
insigniticant a person he is. Old travellers tell me that 
the worst custom-house in the world to pass is the 
one in New York. Personally, I must say [ never 
found it so. I have fallen into the hands of very 
gentlemanly officers who put me to as little trouble 
as possible, made a tolerably thorough overhauling of 
my goods and chattels, and then chalked tha trunks. 
I never paid a penny in bribes at any custom-house I 
ever passed. 

Friends of mine who have travelled are general 
very bitter against the New York custum-house. 
London lady told me that the officer who attended to 
es said, as he bent over the open assortment 

anillincry, etc., “If you will let me know at what 
aotel you are stopping, and if it is worth ten dollars 
for you to have your trunks passed through without 
examination, I will call this afternoon.” 

She gave him her address, and he called and got the 
ten dollare A Manchester man who comes to America 
every year with carpet samples told me that he always 
gave the officer at New York ten dollars, and that his 
trunks of samples passed through all right. In ren- 
dering his account to the firm that employed hin, they 
objected to this item. He said the item had been 
allowed for years. Still the senior partner objected. 
He objected on high moral grounds. It was bribery, 
and they couldn’t countenance that. The traveller 
said it saved him a good deal of time and trouble. 
They paid it, but gave their traveller to understand that 
no more items of that sort would be approved. 

Next trip the traveller told the customs man that 
there are be no more bribery and corruption. The 
officer had the goods appraised and the carpet-man had 
to pay seventy-five dollars duty on hissamp!es. When 
that item was presented to the tirm the senior partner 
frowned, rubbed his nose a bit, and said: “ Well, 
perhaps it is better to pay the man the ten dollars ; it 
secms to be the custom of that wretched country.” 

Women seem always flustered at the thought of 
passing a custom-house. I fancy most of them have 
reason to be. I[t is said that no woman ever passes a 
custom-house without smuggling. 

The last time I passed the custom-house in New York 
there was an Englishwoman who seemed in great 
terror of the custoins officials, She declared she had 
nothing dutiable that she knew of. I assured her that 
in that case she had nothing to fear. The officer mado 
avery thorough cxamination of her belongings, and 
fished out some boxes of gloves and a few ee eka 
that he suid he would have to charge duty on, and, 
aiter ascertaining the price, told her what the amount 
would be. She pe it with a trembling hand, and, 
when he had chalked the trunks, she slipped something 
inte his palm. He thanked her and passed it into his 
povket, 

I felt that I ought to interfere, and I said to her: 
“Did you give that fellow any money 1” 

“IT gave him two pounds, Please do not say any- 
thing about it. Lam so glad this worry is over.” 

oy He didn’t favour you at 


Lut that is an outrage. 
all. Lnever saw a more thorough search of « trunk.” 

“JT was told it is the custom of the country.” 

“Ttis no such thing. The fellow is a hound to take 
so much from you. I wouldn’t mind it if he had let 
you olf easily, but he didn’t. Make him disgorge.” 

“Now [ assure you that I do not at all mind the 
money,” sho said earnestly, “and only want to get out 
af this horrid place.” 

Nevertheless I went up to my man and tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

“Vu be obliged to yon,” I said, “if you would have 
the kindness to return that two pounds that lady gave 
you.” 

“She gave me nothing.” 

“T saw her give it to you.” 

“ Did she say she gave me anything 3" 

“Yes, she did.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Come back, then.” 

We went to where the lady was sitting anxiously on 
her trunk. The otticer spoke first. 

“This man says that you said that I received money 
from you. [denied it. Was I right?” 

“Certainly it is all right, and I am sure I am very 
rauch obliged to you, indeed.” 

* Now are you satistied 7” he said to me. 

“Yes,” I answered, and I turned away. I saw the 
lady was very much frightened, and I did not wish to 
ie her further trouble. But T resolved to bring my 

ricnd the oflicer up with a short turn for this pioce of 
iinposition and intimidation. 

‘hen oat of hearing of the lady I gaid: “I suppose 
you think this ends the matter} Now, my man, we 
will go together to your chief, and if I don’t get those 
two sovereigns out of your clothes it will be because 
you have slipped them through the wharf. In either 
case the cash won't do you much good.” 

The officer smiled grimly and cynically. His hand 
was in his trousers pocket, and he actually jingled the 
coins there as he looked we straight in the eye. 

“¥ will take you to my chief with pleasure,” he said. 
“TI suppose you have really no idea what & fool you are 


making of yourself! 


overs 
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He slowly drew his hand from his pocket and showed 
me five golden sovereigns. 7 

“That isthe amount the lady gave me. She ain't 
afraid of tho custom-house just now, but she’s fright- 
ened to death of you. Just look at ber! She is ready 
to faint, and she is probably wishing you were at the 
bottom of New York Bay at this moment. That woman 
has over 5,000 dols. worth of new jewellery at the 
bottom of her trunk. It is true I made a good search 
and charged her for a few things. She made her bar- 

ain with me with her eyes, and without opening her 
f 8; but she’s convinced she can’t pound the state of 
affairs into your thick skull with a sledgo hammer. 
Young man, you should travel a little and try to accu- 
raulate somo sense and some knowledge of the world. 
Or else you should stick to a farm and kcepaway from 
New York. It's a wicked place, my son.” 

“T fancy you are about right,” I answered. “ What 
do you drink ¢” ; 

“T never takeanything, thank you. Take my advice 
and avoid the flowing bowl yourself.” 

“ Allright. Perhapsin time I may become an honest 
and incorruptible citizen like you.” 

“There's nothing like trying,” he replicd. 


———__—t=—__ 
A TENDER MESSAGE, 


I map just returned from a lengthened holiday, and 
found awaiting mea pressing invitation to dinner at 
Mr. Searle’s house. ow, Mr. Searle is a wealthy 
banker; he is also the father of Miss Emily Searle, 
and I had cherished hopes that he might one any 
become my father-in-law. Anxious to see Euily, 
accepted the invitation, and began to ext my things in 
triw, when, to my horror, I recollected that I hadn’t a 
clean shirt ; they hadn’t come back from the laundress. 
Hastily ringing the bell, I scribbled a note, and sent 
the maid-of-all-work off to the SRM: and oy the 
time I had everything brushed and laid out, back she 
came with the shiet. As I dressed I discovered that it 
was not one of mine, but I had no time for inquiries. 
It was too large, but I thought that was not likely to 
be noticed, and in due time I found myself sitting by 
the side of my beloved, enjoying the conversation of 
the brilliant circle of guests, and feeling thoroughly 
happy and comfortable. 

resently a servant approached me and murmured 
that a girl wanted to sce me particularly, and would 
take no denial. Emily glanced at me inquiringly, and 
I, feeling rather surprised, spoke to Mr. Searle, and 
apologised for leaving the room. 

“ But, my dear fellow,” he said, “ what need have you 
to disturb yourself? Let the girl come in and deliver 
her message. James”—to the servant—" bring her in 
to Mr. Gosling.” 

A few minutes elapsed, then a girl, staring with 
astonished eyes at the unaccustomed splendour, and 
carrying a paper parcel, entered the room, and was 
piloted ty the servant to my chair. 

Emily had half risen, as if to move away while 1 
transacted my business, but I begged her not to dis- 
turb herself, and she sat down again. 

“Be you Mr. Gosling ?” said the messenger. 

I nodded. 

“Well, I've comed from Mrs. Suds, an’ I’ve brought 
yer shirt. Mother sent you one o’ father’s ia mistake, 
an’ he wants his'n. Ile says as how he can’t wear 
boys’ sizes, and I’ve got to take his’n home again.” 

‘or a moment a silence s0 profound that you could 
have hearda pin dro Oe then a roar of laugh- 
ter rang from all sides of the table. How I left the 
banker's house and reached my lodgings I cannot tell. 
It was the most embarrassing position I ever was 
placed in. I could wish my deadliest encmies no 
worse. 


HIS FIRST DAY’S WAGES, 


Two men came slowly and carefully along the pas- 
sage of a London hospital, carrying a stretcher between 
them. An open window let in the cold evening air 
and the deafening noise of the street ; but they heeded 
not these things. They came to the door of a ward 
and halted for a minute. Ono of them bent down, and 
lifted up a dark brown blanket that Jay across the 
atretcher. 

“T’ve a little lad at home no bigger than this one,” 
he said, apologetically, to his companion. “He can't 
be more than nine, [ should say, looking at him. My 
little lad was eight at Christmas.” 

“What is it?” inquired the other. 

“Can't say,” was tho answer. “He was run over by 
a cab when selling newspapers in the street.” 

The last speaker then replaced the blanket, opened 
the ward door, and called oat “ Number Six !” 

There was a stir amongst the patients. Men turned 
their heads towards the door, wondering who lay on 
the stretcher. Number Seven fixed his languid eyes 
on the brown blanket. Number Five stop laying 
chess with Number Twenty, and leant on his elbow to 
watch what would happen. Then came a hush of 
expectation, broken by the groans of the newspaper 
boy and the voice of the hospital sister who was giving 
orders to the nurses. A screen was placed round the 
bed, almost before the man could see the face of the 
new patient, but Number Five caught a glimpse of the 


-young 
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little lad, and: he rubbed his forehead thoughtfully as 
he asked : 

ae move is it?” ‘ 

@ evening wore away, but the screen wa 
moved from se bed of Nawher Six. Doeters cae 
into the ward and disappeared behind the screen ; the 
nurses seemed grave and the sister seemed anxious, 
So the patients guessed that Number Six was a bad 
case, and a few words from the house surgeon con- 
firmed their suspicions. 

“Have you found out anything about him?” the 
man asked. 

Nothing.” 

“Sorry for that. He won't live till morning.” 

The doctor then walked towards the sister's room 
ws something about a “special” for Number Nix. 

efore long the gas was turned low, and everything 
put in order for the night. Afterwards the ward was 
very quiet. The patients could distinguish the night 
nurse’s footsteps ; outside they could only hear the 
dull roar of distant carts and voices, Now and then a 
railway whistle broke the stillness, rarer still was the 
nurso’s voice as she moved among her paticnts. 

A “special” sat beside the bed of Number Six ; hut 
she was hidden behind the screen, and if the night 
nurse had not sometimes spoken to her, in a whisper, 
the patients would not have been aware of her pro- 
sence. 

The hospital clock struck eleven. 

Tho last stroke had scarcely fallen when a woman 
pushed open the door of the ward. She advanced 
slowly with uncertain steps, and stood quite sti!] 
when she saw the nurse. 

“They told me I should find_my boy here,” she said, 
in a low, frightened voice. “ He’s not bad, is he? He's 
but little to go out sclling papers, but I’ve four littler 
Lee he, and the baby’s iN, and there’s nothing in the 

ouse.” 

The nurse looked at the thin, worn face of tha 
mother, and then towards the screen that hid the bed 
of Number Six. 

“Your boy was run over in the street,” she said. 

“Yos, ma’am,” said the woman, “they told me about 
it, downstairs. I looked everywhere for him after 
dark, and the policeman sent me here. Where is he? 
Ever since his father died he has been wanting to heip 
me, and taiking about what he’d do when he got !iis 
first day’s wages. Let me vo to him, ma'am. If any- 
thing happens to hi, it wi!l break my heart; where 
is he?” 

Refore the nurse could answer, the screen was puslied 
aside, and the “special” caine towards, them saying : 

“The boy is dead.” 

“Dead!” echoed the mother, “dead !” 

She stumbled to the screen, and fell on her kuces 
beside the bed. 

Ha) this is your first day’s wages, my darling! she 
said. 


“ 


—_—____»-* 
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For heroic and vain endeavours to look pleased, 
nothing cin equal the expressions of two girls coin- 
polled to dance with oe 3 other on account of ti:e 
scarcity of 1wen. 

ot > —___ 

“Mickey,” said Mrs. Dolan to her son, “will yez 
hurry up and take the goat away from where he is (” 

“Where is he, thin ¢” 

“Roight undher the windy, where the felly thot 
wroites poothry throws out his scribblin’s, Begorrah, 
some people thinks a goat kin ate anytbing.” 

t—_—_—_. 


A man has started « newspaper which he calls 
Brains, anda friend met him itis other day after the 
firat copy appeared. 

“What did you call it Brats for?” he asked. 

“Merely as a test,” he answered, confidently. “I 
wanted to see if the people of this community, sub- 
scribers and advertisers, all good, reputable Christian 
people, would stand by and see my brains knocked out 
without doing anything to prevent it.” 


ie 


“Drip you ever kill a man?” they asked of a new 
arrival at Dartmoor. 

in Wehattbeet th he replied. 

ore respectful in manner, they asked : 

“Shoot them ?” coe 

“No.” 

* Poison ?” 

“No.” 

“How, then, did you kill them 2?” 

“Drove a pitcher's cart.” oe 


TEN MORE TAREE-GUINEA WEA-SETS. 


SINCE the DALU-KoLA competitions have been started we have bees 
much amused by the numerous letters received describing in the most 
graphic terins the ditfculties the writers Lave overcome in obtaining the 
necessary packet to enatle them to compete. It appears to us, therefore, 
pet liter relly Ales etition night be arranged on this basis 80 we 

“KOLA . 
eee hen ea-sets for the ten best papers we receive written 
ck eri otis ss IN 8BaR0m OF DALU-Koua Tes. 
one mn sccompanted by a label from a packet of Dav KOLA 
Tes, which any grocer or proviston dealer can obtain from 3, Troperial 
arehouees, Leman Btreet, London, E.C., if he does not 
length of the competitions must not exceed 600 words, 


it. The 


November 16th, will be the last day for recel — 
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WHY NOT A “PEARSON’S WEEKLY” 
COLONY? 


Mr. J. G. Co C.M.G., the Secre of the 
Ovice of the High Gime for pels and 
Secretary of the Colonisation Board, with whom we 
have conferred on the subject of a “ Pearsons’ Weekly 
Colony” in C written us the following 
letter :— 

“{ have read, with much interest, the letter from 
Hosropar, bis pba the foundation of a ‘ Pearson’s 
Weekly Colony” in the Canadian North-West, as well 
as the many communications you have received from 
other subscribers, commenting upon the suggestion 
which you have submitted to me The pro 
certainly seems to have met with approval, which is 
net gniear+ in view of the aeons a jeeeers 
ie on the prairie possesses for most Cy ut 
perhaps it will be better for me, instead Sg Aissussiing 
gencralities, to pass on at once, aa space is limited, to a 
zonsideration of the details of the scheme. 

“There is no doubt that Canada affords an excellent 
field for colonisation. The prairie land is rich and 
fertile, and free grants of 160 acres are given to any 
male settler, or head of a family, of eighteen years of 
age and over. As to the climate, although it has been 
the subject of much misrepresentation, it is suilicient 
to say that it enables the cereals and root-crops of 
temperate climes to be raised in abundanco, and that 
it is eminently suited for cattle-raising and dairying. 

“The winter season is cold, but its effects are not 
nearly so unpleasant as in more humid countries, and 
most of the settlers will be found to speak in its favour. 
The crofters are said to much prefer the Canadian 
winter to that of the western islands of Scotland, from 
which they came. So far, therefore, the land and the 
climate may be considered favourable to the scheme. 

“The next points to examino are the money tiat is 
necessary, and the class of s.‘t!urs required to ensure 
a fair measure of success. I do not think £30 each 
would be enough for individual and independent 
settlers. Whether Hospopaz’s proposal refers only to 
single men, Iam notcertain. If it does, it might lessen 
the expenditure, but it certainly would not add to the 
cheerfulness or comfort of the colony. 

“Taking the former assumption, however, the cost 
of reaching the North-West, steerage at sea, hire of 
ship’s kit, third class by rail (the carriages on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway can be turned into sleepers 
at oleh, eee comfort on a long journey), and the 
cost of from the port of debarkation to destina- 
tion, would come to about £10. 

“A cheap kind of house, such as the crofters com- 
menced with, would cost, at least, £10 to £12 more, a 
stove from £5 to £6, and the entry-fee for the land £2. 
This would not leave much out of £30. Tostart farm- 
aad with anything like an ‘outtit,’ a settler needs a 
yoke of oxen and harness (£24 to £28),a cow (£6 to 
£8), a plough (£5), a wanepe (£12), and some small 
tools Need as well as a little house furniture ome h 
bachelors do seem to manage with very little on the 
prairies) and bedding, which last named, however, the 
would-be colonist might be able to take with him. He 
must also have food until his crops are harvested ; 
and, if he does not earn wages, must pay for it out of 
his capital. Again, the first winter’s provisions must 
not be forgotten. 

“On the other hand, many settlers, beginning with 
a small amount of cash, fonigh ly Be acres in the 
spring, obtaining the loan of oxenand plough, in return 
for some iabour—or get the work done at an agrced 
price, say, from 128, to 1s. an acre—and go away after 
secding it, until harvest timo, leaving the growing crop 
to the care of a neighbour, and earning what wagos 
they can inthe meantime. In this way they are often 
ablo to buy out of their earnings oxen, implements, 
and eventually a cow or two, and are thus in @ posi- 
tion to occupy themselves entirely on their own farms, 
and in the neighbourhood, in their spare time doin 
ploughing, freighting, harvesting, and other occasiona 
work that offers. ‘This plan may and does succeed 
occasionally, but Ido not think it would answer for a 
‘Pearson's Weekly Colony.’ 

“Some of your readers may say ‘this is all very fine, so 
far as an individual is concerned, but cannot something 
be done on co-operative principles?’ Certainly it can. 

set us tale a party of four young men, with a capital 
ef £39 e.ch, or £120 in all. If they had £40 each, or 
aven more, so much the better. Their passages would 
cost about £10. They could take up four quarter sec- 
tions (160 acres pach) of land adjoining, making a 
ssction of one mile s:yuare, thus :— 


One of them (A) could take upa quarter section on the 
thr-e-years’ systein, which requires the erection of a 
hous: und continuous residence for six months in each 
of the three years. The others could enter for their 
land on another plan, under which they need not put 
up a house until the end of the second year, although 
required to cultivate their farms from the date of entry. 
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They could all live in A’s house at first, and as mach 
work as possible should be done on farm every 


year. 

“If they erected the house with logs eut by them- 
selves, it would cost about £5, but a shell: house, suit- 
able for summer, such as I have before mentioned 
with collar underneath, would be preferable, aud could 
be put up for about £12, and finished off strongly and 
comfortably, in their spare moments, before winter 
came on, by which time a stable for the stock would 

be necessary. The other items I have mentioned 
would cost, including a stove, about £58 to £60, which, 
added to the sums for passage and house, makes about 
£112, leaving £8 for seed grain, provisions for the first 
few weeks, and other contingencies. A few more cow: 
if the money were forthcoming, would be found a g 
investment. 

“By the end of two years, they would, it is to be 
hoped, have made much progress, and could erect 
houses on the other homesteads, still remaining in 
partnership. It will be seen, however, that under this 
plan, thero is not much money to play with out of 
£120, and that a larger sum Could” be preferable ; 
and it would be advisable for at least two of the 

Wd to work for wages, as often as they could. 
or the first season or two, so as to add to the capital 
of the concern, and to help to provision the party, until 
the work on the farms kept the four continually em- 
ployed, and the proceeds were sufficient to enable them 
to largely extend the area under cultivation, and to 
add to their stock implements, etc. 

“ Any scheme of this kind would naturally necessi- 
tate book-keeping, so that each share in the business 
and improvements could be detined ; and, above all, 
hearty and cordial co-operation would be indispens- 
able, as any disagreements or differences might easily 
be fatal to it. 

_“ Ina township of six miles square there are sn 
81x sections each one mile square. Half of these would 
pedals be railway lands, and four others ‘School’ 
and ‘Hudson Bay’ lands, so that there would be 
twolve sections available in each township for a ' Pear- 
son's Weekly Colony,’ or free farms for forty-cight 
persons in all. 

“The last point to which I will refer is the class 
of persons most suited for such a colony. Hos- 
PODAR says, ‘It is by no means necessary that the 
members of such colony should have been used to the 
land, as witness the success of the East London Colony 
in Manitoba. In fact in my own experience it is the 
clerk or the man of leisure who makes the best colonist, 
ee labourer or farmer too readily starting in the 

wns. 

“I will only say that of the East Londoners but three 
or four have been successful on their farms. Most of 
the others have left their holdings, and, although 
they are doing well, it is not upon the land. Again, 
my experience, and it has not been slight, is that 
clerks and men of leisure, or even mechanics, do not 
make the best settlers at first (unlesa they understand 
farming), and that they only succeed after having 
acquired some agricultural experience, which takes a 
longer or shorter period according to the nature and 
temperament of the settler. I have known exceptions, 
but they only prove the rule, that if a man is to farm 
properly and successfully, he must know his business ; 
and it must be remembered that the necessary ex- 
perience is only to be acquired by work, and hard 
work at that. 

“Therefore, in my opinion, in every party of four 
there should be at least one or two converaant with 
farming in its different branches. If this condition 
were complied with the Manitoba and North-Western 
Railway Company might (I cannot, of course, say 

itively) be disposed to view the proposed colony 
avourably, and to advance money, as they do in some 
cases, or 1ts equivalent in stock und impleuients, to 
the settlers on the lands along their line of railway. 
This, of course, would largely aid the succoss of the 
proposed colony. The offices of the company are at 
40, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow. 

“Such briefly are my views upon Hospopar’s 

roposal. You will, no doubt, be receiving further 
letters respecting it, and if you will let me see the 
comments made by your readers upon my remarks, I 
shall be happy to refer to the matter again, if you wish 
it, in a subsequent issue, and another step in the for- 
mulation of the schemo may then be possibls. I wili 
only say in conclusion that I could instance several 
successful colonies, started upon somewhat similar 
lines to those [ have mentioned in this letter, and that 
1 believe.a ‘Pearson's Weekly Colony’ might be made 
equally prosperous if properly and carefully organis 
and if the necessary co-operation was manifest 
among the members of the different parties in the 


township.” 
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Norsxs can hold their own in wordy contests, The 
other day, at the races, one of the sisterhood was hold- 
ing a handsome child in sucha io bir to prevent a 

outy old gentleman from seeing what was going on. 
Said the latter : i 

“Jt is very annoying not to be able to see. This is 
no place for children. Nurse, take your little one to 
look at Punch and Judy.” : 
The nurse, calmly : 

“There, baby, look at the gentleman.” 
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NO SALE. 


A wisk commander may pardon the recklessness of 
young soldiers, full of animal spirits, and ambitious to 
distinguish themselves by deeds of daring; but he 
will frown upon the veteran whose wantonness of 
courage makes him foolhardy, when duty does net 
oblige him to expose himself. Baron Malortie tells of 
a Waterloo veteran, a Colonel Volger, who did a very 
foolish thing in the tirst Holstein campaign. 

On the day before the storming of Duppel he was 
on duty in the trenches. The gallant Lanes who 
defended Duppel, shot so accurately that no Prussian 
dared look over the earthworks. Suddenly, to the 
astonishment of his officers, Colonel Volger was seen 
riding his old gray mare up and down in front of the 
earthworks, amid a shower of bullets. 

Thinking he had gone toinspe-t the outposts, noone 
ventured to makea remark. But when he passed for 
the third time the place where the officers had congre- 
gated behind the breastworks, the senior captdin 
stepped out, and, calling the coloncl’s attention to 
his needless exposure, entreated him uot to court 
death in that reckless manner. The colonel grinned, 
thanked the captain for his warning, and then ex- 
plained his conduct. 

“There's no danger,” said he; “they are a parcel 
of duffers ; can’t shoot a bit ; they miss even my ol 
mare, though I’ve treated them to a splendid target. 
The mare is done for, that’s the reason [ have been 
walking her up and down for the last quarter of an 
hour. It’s thirt pounds in my pocket if they kill her, 
but I’ve no lick. Nie Government allowed thirty 
pounds to an ofticer if his horse was kil'ed in battle.) 

At that moment a bullet struck the colonel’s sword- 
belt, and, slipping on a buckle, made the round of his 
portly waist, slightly grazing the skin. The colonel 
shrugged his shoulders, unfastened his belt, and looked 
at the dint on the buckle. . a 

“Captain, you may be right,” he said; “it is safer 
on the other side ; those fellows are capable of missing 
the mare and treating me to another shot higher up. 
Only a foot lower and the mare would have had it, and 
I should have received thirty pounds. Provoking, pon 


my honour !” . 
‘ollowing the captain, he slowly rode into the 
trenches, where he dismounted, and patted the old 


mare, saying : ; 

“TI daresay she won't be sorry to be spared this 
time.” 

The mare was not hit during the whole campaign. 
On his return to Hanover, the colonel sold her, much 
to his disgust, for eight pounds. She ended her days 
between the shafts of a four-wheeler. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF A 
MAHOMETAN VISITING LONDON. 


Day by day, I looked about the crowded streets 
hoping to see someone fall down upon his knees and 
pray to the Most High; but I looked and waited in 
vain. Then came to my mind the word of Ahmed, the 
sage, ‘The nation that knows not God shall i 
utterly.” x pmeineg Opa eu I was told that the 
English believe in , whom, strange to say, they 
worship only one day in seven. 

Once, on what they call the Sabbath day, I went 
with my master to one of their mosques to see their 
mode of worship. The priest was dressed in a lo 
white robe, like one of the mountebanks of Cairo, 
while he spake to the ple, they bowed their heads 
and groaned. Suddenly, from a recess or gallery in 
the temple, there came a noise terrible as the howli 


of wolves at midnight, then awful and deep as the 
roar of the Jordan, then soft, and faint, and far 
like the whisper of the wind through the groves 


Mount Olivet. 

At the first alarm, all the people stood up and 
shouted, and ceased not till the awful sounds were 
silenced. Looking towards the place whence the noise 
proceeded I saw a man making frantic movements 
with his hands and feet like one possessed. This 
fellow, doubtless, was hired by the priest to keep the 

eople in awe with his bellowings. At their religious 
leativale. the idolators of Hindustan make similar 
noises, with gongs, and drums, and trumpets. 

In various parts of tho city I saw many cas ag at 
buildings which at first I thought were temples, for I 
saw the people going in and coming out continually, 
and from the open doors thereof came a strange odour 
as of incenss. The people that went in and came out 
were ragged as the beggars that sit at the gates of 
Aleppo ; 80 I communed with pat ee saying, “ These be 
the churches of the poor”; but I discovered afterwards 
that in these temples were sold waters of madness. 

In England the ruler of every janes city hath man: 

servants clothed in blue, and girt about the loins wi! 
a leathern girdla, whose business it is to save the 
peopie from the fury of those who have drunk 
enchanted waters. When theao madmen are brought 
to the Hall of Justice, the rulor saith to the rich among 
them, “Pay so much and bogone”; to the poor who 
cannot pay, he saith, “ Away to prison.” 


In the event of Competitions cons:dered the best sent in for 
any of our prizes reaching us im duplicate, the prize will be 
awarded to the first ‘o hand, 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Paces mons ParricuLaBLy ror Lapies. 
IsonEt will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Nora. 


44, can be made b 

Small Quantities of Butter Serre ones °y 

in a bowl with the hand. Some housekeepers, who 

fer butter made of sweet cream, and are willing to 
cur the extra labour, do this daily. 

should 


Garments Worn during the Day veither 


be left lying about anywhere, perhaps on the floor, nor 
yet be folded up closely for the night ; instend they 
should be well spread about where space allows, and 
shaken before putting on. They will then be well 
aired and fresh for next day’s wear. 
Put into two quarts of boiling water, 
Leek Soup. half a dozen pice potatoes, 
four ounces of bread, two ounces 0 dripping, and two 
pounds of sliced leek ; boil for an hour, then add a 
quarter of a pound of rice. Boil all together for 
another hour, and serve. This is a pleasant change, 
and is very inexpensive, besides being nourishing. 


° 2, _% steak will be 
This French Way of Cooking tound especially 
good :—Trim the steak neatly, and dip it into a little 
salad oil, then broil over a clear fire. Take a tea- 
spoonful of Hinely shopped parsley, pepper, salt, and 
lemon juice to taste. ake into a paste with butter. 
When the steak is cooked, place on a hot dish, and rub 
the parslcy butter into it. 
can be made in 


A Simple Chest-Protector a few moments. 


Cut a piece of brown, or any thick paper, the size 
required, and tack half a shect of wadding on to it; 
then cover all with a piece of old rag. This can all be 
easily renewed at a trifling cost, and is a good means 
of shielding oneself from danger, especially for those 
who have weak chests, 

Broiled Fowl Prepare a fow! as for boiling 

FOULS * cut out the back bone, an 

press the bird quite flat. Season it with pepper, salt, 
and a little chopped onion. Put it into a frying-pan 
and fry on both sidea, Take it out and brush over 
with egg. Dip into breadtrumbs, vase it upon a 
gridiron over a clear fire, and broil a light brown 
colour. Serve with good thick gravy. 


Method of Remoring Iron-stains from 
Linen Wet the stained part with boiling water, la 
¥ * it on a pewter plate, and rub in a ara 
quantity of salts of lemon with a, common spoon. As 
zgoon as the etain disappears wash the linen in the 
asual way. The fault in pone mode of making Rusaian 
totlee was that you boiled the toffee too fast. All 
aweets should boil very gently. Do not. use Demerara 
sugar, <A good brown moist sugar is better. (Je) /y to 


MarvoraM.) 
: 9 ; Very few people realize 
Sunlight in Horses. 3. peopelly: wpebectats 
the hygienic powers of sunlight, and often shut it out 
so as to preserve their carpets and furniture at the 
risk of courting unhealthy homes. People, like plants, 
cannot thrive without sunlight and fresh air. The 
necessity for sunlight in sick rooins is so well recognised 
that nurses are told to admit the sun freely to sick 
rooms in all cases, excopt when pronibied, by tho 

doctor. 

way of 


Stewing ts the most Economical ¢ ooking 


meat, as it entails no waste. Joints and pieces over 
from steaks, eto., can be stewed with advantage. On 
the Continent vinegar is constantly added to stews, for 
it acts on the fibre and makes it soft, thereby rendering 
the meat more tender and digestible. No good stew 
can be made the day it is eaten, for it should after 
several hours’ cooking be put away in an open vessel, 
and next day the fat should be removed before the 
meat is warmed for serving. For a stew the meat 
should, if possible, be fried to a brown colour first, 
for this prevents the juices from escaping and improves 


the flavour. 
° This fruit is so cheap this year 
Tomato Prckles. that I strongly ee any 
of my readers who have not already dono so to make 
it inte a pickle. Place four dozen tomatoes in salt and 
water for two days, changing the water three times. 
Drain ina clean cloth and put into a good jar. Pound 
well together one ounce of ginger, one ounce of whole 
black pepner, one tablespoonful of cloves, one pint of 
mustard seo], one ounce enfh of curry powder, mus- 
tard-flour, turmeric, garlic, and shallots, two table- 


spoonfuls of bay salt, anda little common salt. Half 
this mixture patipto tha jar, and the other hoil well 
in one galion of vinegas, xml pour, boiling, over the 
fruit. Cork well, aul lst stand near the fire, but not 


too close, for two days. Heil up the vinegar twico 
more, and pour over tha tenatees, When cold, add 
enough boiled cold virezar to fil the jar, and tic 
aver witha bladder. (feply to F, M. R., Longton.) 
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Before Cooking Sausages, Prick bag od 
then fry in dripping or butter, turning frequently till 
well cooked and brown. 

-. Cut some cold roast or boiled 

A Tasty Pre. mutton into small pieces, add 
some gravy, hot sauce, and a little onion chop 
finely. Put all into a pie-dish, and add more gies to 
it. Cover with a layer of tomatoes cut in half, hidden 
in bread-crumbs, and bake half an hour. 


There is no more Nourishing Vegetable 
than the parsnip, which can be made very tasty cooked 
Itke this. Boil some parsnips, cut each into four, 
lengthwise, and fry in dripping till a dark-brown 
colour. Sprinkle well with pepper and salt whilst 


frying. i 

Cleaning White Satin Shoes, Pip sfanne, 
wine, and rub the shoes lengthwise. If the shoes are 
only dirty in parts, rub with stale bread-crumbs till 
clean. Always keep white shoes in a neat, clean bag, 
and they will last much longer than yours do. (Jeply 


to Lortiz.) 
. d 
Paste Blacking for Boots. ere one Pras 
nine ounces of treacle, two ounces of olive oil, and the 
same quantity of oil of vitriol. Work the first three 
ingredients well together, then add the oj! of vitriol, 


working all into ao stiff paste with water. (Reply to 
A Reaper, Woolwich.) 
Two Remedies for Chilblains. a ale 


fect twice a week in hot water which has common salt 
dissolved in it, in the proportion of a ha!f a pint of salt 
to a gallon and a half of water. 2. Cut up two turnips 
and put them into a cup with three large spoonfuls of 
best lard, then mash it through a sieve. Apply this 
ointment at night time spread on a@ picco of soft rag. 

(Reply to C. G. A. 8.) 
7 wone for laundry work are constantly 
Flat Ivons getting rough. ‘This is caused by 
the starch which has stuck on to them, and by con- 
tinual heating has become so burnt on that merely 
rubbing before using will not remove it. If flat irons 
are systematically washed with soda-water and soan 
before being heated, rough ones will ccase to exist in 
the laundry, aud there will be no danger of collars, 

etc., being soiled, 

Takea 


New Way to Cook Mutton Chops. .4\S 5 


from the nec: or loin of mutton, cut rather thick, trim 
it neatly, leaving only a little fat on it. Flour it well, 
and sprinkle lightly with pipes and salt ; place ina 
stewpan with one teaspoonful of rice, and sufficient 
cold water to cover it. Pring it to the boil, and let it 
simmer very gently by tho side of the fire for an hour, 
li onion is liked, a few slices may be added. 


: as Take two ounces of potato- 
Cream Fritters. flour and one pint of milk. 


Mix the potato-flour smoothly into the miik, adding it 
very gradually. Beat two eggs together with the yolks 
of two more, and one ounce of butter. Pour the mix- 
ture into a saucepan over a slow fire, and stir till it 
is quite thick. Sweeten to taste, and adi a little vanilla 
essence. Pour out on to a wetted dish. When cold, 
cut into pretty shapes ; dip in egg and bread-crumba, 
and fry. Serve very hot, piled with sifted sugar. 


oD), +a Sshonld, when cooked, have each 
Builed Rive grain distinct. Throw a teacupful 
of rice into a large pan of boiling water, and boil for 
about twenty minutes, When cooked, drain through 
a cullender, and pour cold water over it. Stand the 
cullender on a plate, and nut another plate on the top 
of thecullender. Stand all ina slow oven for two hours, 
stirring occasionally with a fork. The great secret in 
obtaining we'l-boiled rice is to allow plenty of time for 
it to dry after cooking. (Reply to Mason CnuTner.) 


The Virtues of Watercress. Le free 
watercress, besides kcing wholesome and nice to pe 
acts on the system asa blood puritier. Folk who have 
travelled much, or who return from a long voyage, 
constantly ask for watercress, well knowing its value 
after a long sea journey. ‘Ihe watercress is a very 
hardy plant, and can be easily grown wherever there 
is running water. Many people have it planted round 
the garden pump, where the ground is constantly kept 


damp by the overflow. 
. Ds ahr Take three gallons of 
Home-made Vinegar. GSter, belkin ayes 
pounds of coarsest sugar, skim well. Pour into a 
common pan, and, when at blood heat, put three pints 
into a basin, and mix well into it a halfpennyworth 
of good, fresh yeast. Set near the fire to work, covered 
with a cloth. When this is done, add the small quantit 
to the larger, which should still belukewarm. Stir all 
together, and cover the pan with acloth. At the end 
of twelve hours all will be found in full work. Let 
it stand exactly a week, carefully skim off the barm, 
then pour intoa cask, cork it well, and stand in a warm 
pines for aie four Beare when bottle for use. The 
varrel should be stood in ths sun in summer. (Repl 
to Mga. Bari.) — 


Warx mxvnve 


an hour. 


Novelty Pickle. Slice a red cabbage finely, and 


add to it three sh oni 
which will be about equal weight. il i. pint cf 
eo with m ginger, pepper, and while still 
ot pour over the vegetables. When cold add more 


ve 
boiled vinegar. Fill up the jar and tie over with a 


bladder. 

Take fourpounds of carrots, grated 
; Carrot Jam. only using the outer part, as the 
inner, pale part is too pithy. Add to it two pounds 
of vegetable marrow, pecled and cut into small pieces, 
Put into a preserving-kettle, with four pounds of sugar 
half an ounce of ginger-esse and a teaspoonful o 
essence of lemon. Simmer gently for about two hours, 
or Jess if the marrow is cooked and tender. 


To Clean a Black Japanned Coal 


This recipe issent me by a regular reader, 
Scuttle. who is anxious that others beside himself 
should enjoy the bright polish that can in this way bo 
put on to an old cont ceneiia Method. Clean the brass 
with one of the many crystal soaps now used so much, 
then sponge the japanned parts with sdap and water, 
When dry lish with dry flour, which makes the 
scuttle look like new. 


ni Yy ° Green vege” 
Hints on the Value of Onions. tableg ce 


beginning to get scarce, and consequently dear. So 
I should like to draw my _ readers’ attention to 
onions, From a medical point of view they are good 
for those suffering from constipation. Liver troubles, 
too, would be minimised if people suffering from them 
would partake of stewed onions freely. Spanish 
onions are #0 wild that if properly boiled in threo 
ha and stewed, they cannot fail to be palatable to 
all. 


To Cleai Store Staircases or Hall-foors. 


Wash the stones with plenty of clean water, wipe them 
dry,andthen rubthem li help aver with a mixture made 
as below. Wsen quitedry, rub the stones witha brush 
and flannel till the floor looks well. Recipe for tho 
mixture :—Boil one quart of water with a cake of 
pipe-clay, one tablespoonfal of carbonate of lime, three 
ounces of size, and the sane quantity of stone-blue, 
Toil well together and, when cold, use. (Leply to 
I}. LAINE.) 

Seven Hints on Lish-frying. epee ee 
dry your fish. Beat up an egg, and either dip your 
fish into it or apply it with a brush. Put your crumbs 
on to a piece of paper, dip the fish in and cover with 
crumbs ; shake off superfluous crumbs, Putas much 
claritied fat into a stewpan as, when melted, will cover 
the fish. Put in the fish when a blue smoke passes 
over the fat, and not before; fry the fisb until a golden 
colour, and if it is thick, fry slowly so that it cools 
through without getting too dark a brown. Drain 
well on soft paper, placed on a plate in a cool oven. 

Barley Sugar and Butter Scotch, Bary 
—Take twelve ounces ‘of loaf sugar, quarter pint of 
water, and half the white of an egg. Boil all together. 
When it is at candy height, add one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. Boil it ey till at candy height again, 
butter a marble slab, pour the barley sugar thinly 
over it, and as it cools cut into thin strips and twist it. 
Butter Scotch.—Melt one ounce and a half of butter in 
@ preserving-pan, and add to it half a pound of moist 
sugar. Stir over a moderate fire for ten minutes, or 
until a little dropped into cold water is brittle. When 
boiled lone enough, pour immediately on to buttered 
plates. The grated rind of half a lemon is an improve- 
ment to this. (Reply to FLorrig.) 
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k clcch “tt. tim, Gd. the dees length. fu) ‘~ Conservatoire ea been G Gtanfleld Road, Bow, London. ts 
Satta? a our Patterns. We eend highly ef fia E meneos nn a cela Enitae Gn UUW 
and they need not be returned. (on 1—" OTW —|zenaae bra piven ovag tet Comt-ete other ‘prince 6 atte Wie teal hee months 
i Woollen nuinsten - 6 7 ‘AD mar ¢ EE AGE “FOUR POINTS _ undersigned Prvny ji may Mu ey) AL ene igi: > 
ace 990. a band ts ” 
Soe Sanesonwers ME Eve nofe” | me EAMUR OF THE POOKET TYPE WAITER. oasis! nt 


eee wil be Re stven to those sending correct 


we words, which represent SIMPLICITY, CLEAR Instruments. 46 wiil he given to those solving four of the names; £10 to those solving 


woogs, ALIGNMENT, Low PRICE 
Post with P.O. for 1s. @d., or 10 stam) the names; and £30 to those solving six of the namea, Io case of tics the prizes 
fe ‘and’ stam, ed addressed’ anv Sr Peet 08 OOPS PEWRITER om ie divided, bat in no case wal ue ree than ten ten stoned 1 she emount of Entrance Feo. Tits sa 
. 5 9 ” ofitable ar tition an ‘ou to r. © follow. are rds :— 
lose that day at 10 a.m. @wan Arcade, Bradford. Led IWIN. SUMCIAL x08. T OORNAETET. NJABO. ODNEO. NO*CET. 
netrumente 


&2 
The following words which have their letters a are — Cena siz came pd 


CUBHS 
a 


‘}MOW SEE THESE EXTRA SPECIAL OUTS. Prospectus post free on application. ai ha tein of Oe Competition @ free task will be set, when the I 
wf IGHANDSON FG emis, Brey one ters lose et will have the seme) GREAT PUBLIC COMPETITION usperisn'ties 20, Teel actoN Game tor cemulk Closes November itth, ‘Flee 
} one a 
ae corte an AT cuwANous 7oR att, Results seven days later. Nearly 2,000 testimonials can be seen at my office, which alone 


Dio Ed ead ous 190 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


CSS 1 ae will be ned until W. a 
pee dled in any way with their Com woveusun livm, at 10 Pei when ae 
nod to W. H. Richardson, F. 


Uidlcy, fora free sample of a mar- £90 wil be given away Gratis J 


cr impatred vision, blarri tran lowing st Blatter 
sore eyes, ete., etc, = fre oan ders of The fr band receive Gi onan 
w 


Wecyvec f post. a ne eed 
CUR EYES 8 “Fig 21; Prisae wil be ten, tthe 60 Oe GENUINE COMPETITION. 
Peouty state our Case OF reason an reine FREE! 
friend to another. All cerrespondenc onan Pay ly treat Al, ton ot tt, t 
$10, Cum who solve most pussi 


Art ginange ¢ é Ap hog! ORE TLINO.U. '@.U. 


NE CONE:0) . 1e—D.N.O.LN.O. —Londos. Backto form 
SSEASE® OF THE EY per big Promoter—] am Bagilsh town Ties d:vide, Pntrice close Wow 6th, 


Parts mah EndPO tus le, ld stamync 
S aes IGth ng this offer may vi rt 
Bvt by repeateu, % 


prove the genuineness of my Competitions. 

Many may $y who is the promoter of this Competition ? PETERs, the poblishes 
bas te be done fe + Write the names of the] of the ‘* Prize He: rad,” th the friend of the {Ure peopl, an and one of the bape ae few genuine 
three great poll hose mames appear with let} oxisting. Address, ETERS, ” Office, 17, Market St., a. 


| ee Fa asin hata POST | livaloable Information, RED NOSE se 


i 4 
——— for Married or Bingle, sent srs. diefiguring com gomplaint should 
State age and 8ex.—W. HIG » Upper lace, Russell 
SON, Box Seelacians: Mansfield Road, 
No 


Priges :—1 at B10; 9 at 49; Gat 22 160; 10 at £1. 
ae Bak Sone Ties divide. 


, who will ciord lace, Husael 


VARIGOSE VEINS: 


Their Cause, Treatment, and Cure. 
Ry a Cractitioner of 2 years’ raperiance. ee Just 
pabhehat, price &L Yrom CF BRO 
Ase, Lussimve ot, Jalknes Byuere, pinks 


fears. OEE rr 
sb commutes aRmtiad On ARS CR Sve Cashin 


~ omens 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL 
| You? 


Tre Editor of the NgwsaGent writes:— It may 
interest you to hear that during the last few weeks 
we have ee holding a prize competition in which 
newsvendors were asked to send in lists of tie twelve 

pers which it was most to theirudvantage to push. 
The result appeared in our issue of October 17th. 
The method of recording the votes was as follows :-- 
Competitors wero required to put down the pipers 
in the order of merit a3 they considered them, 
Evary time a paper was voted first it reccived 
twelve marks; second place entitled it to eleven 
myrks; and so on, down to the twelfth, which 
received one. The paper receiving the largest num- 
ber of marks was placed first on our list, and so on ; 
while the sender of tho postcard which came nearest 
to the voted list was adjudged the winner of the 
prize. The twelve papers which recommended 
themselves most to our competitors, and which by 
the foregoing rule received the largest number of 
marks are as follows :— 


Marks 

Name. Rec -ived. 
Trt. Bits oe aes a) 5 2,901 
Pearson's Weekly ... 1,816 
ANSWERS ee as ave 1,797 
ALLY SLOPER’s HALF HOLIDAY 1,664 
Lvuoyp's ... oak ae ae hide a 823 
CASSELL’Ss SATURDAY JUURNAL ... ee 70S 
MODERN SOOIKry ‘ Bh te 659 
WEEKLY BuDGet a ise ae ae 635 
FaMILy HERALD Nis ie ae ae 585 
‘CHRISTIAN HERALD ... S ae sit 512 
PrRINCKsS NOVELETTE 451 
FAMILY READER 427 


I think that you have every reason to congratulate 
Doge most heartily upon the fact that /arson’s 
eekly occupies the second position on this list. I 
expected Tit-Brts to be first az it was in a similar 
competition which we held two years ago, but [ 
certainly did not expect Learson’s Weekly to occupy 
anything like so high a position as it does. My 
inowledee of the trade is long and extensive, but [ 
cannot call to mind a case of any paper so young as 
yours showing such extraordinary proofs of success. 
care very much gratified at the result 
of the competition, to which the editor of the Nxws- 
AGENT directs our attention. The youngest paper on 
the list, but ours, has been in existence three times 
as long as P.W., and most of them are many more 
ears old than weare months. We have been in the 
abit of asserting, we trust not too boastfully, that 
no paper has ever made such rapid progress in 
pular favour as this, and the result of the 
EWSAGENT’S competition seems to show that 
the assertion was fully justified. We occasion- 
ally hear from readers that soine newsagent in their 
district does very little with the paper. If, in such 
cases, read ill be good enough to point out the 


2aders will 
above list to the agent, they will be conlerring a 
great favour upon us. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. — - 


W. M., InteNpINa EMIGRANT, ANO OTHERS WHO HAVE 
WRITTEN ABoUT “ Pearson's Weekly CoLony.”— Please 
send your name3 and addresses. We hope’ that 
readars who communicate with us on this subject will 
not do so under a nom de plume, for it is a nuisance 
to occupy space by asking for real names when there 
is n> necessity whatever for the withholding of 
these. Last week we stated that we were miking 
suine inquiries upon the gal ioek of the proposed 
“Person's Weekly Colony.” The result of these is 
shownin the letter from Mr. J. G. Colmer, C.MG., 
Seerctary of the Othice of the High Commissioner for 
Canwda, which we publish on page 237. Mr. Colmer 
is, p-rhaps, the first living authority on tho subject 
of emigration, and particularly emigration to British 
North Ainerica, and we think that readers who take 
interest in the idea with which he deals may con- 
gratulate themselves upon having the opportunity of 
reading the views of one so eminently well qualified 
to express an opinion upon the matter. Mr. Colmer 
has very kindly consented to render us whatever 
assistance lies in his power (and in this particular 
direction his power is great) towards carrying out 
the scheme to a successful issue, if it becomes 
evident that enough of the readers who wish to 
emigrate have suitable means and qualilications. 


Mr. A. Brown, of 10, Bramcote Road, South Bermond- 


sey, writes :—“I see in your issue of the 10th inst. 
that the Prince of Wales possesses a walking-stick 
made from one of tiie piles of Old London Bridge. 
I beg to inform you that [have a box made from a 
ES of Oid London Bridge which was put down by 
Peter the Priest in 1176 for the foundation of the 
structure, and taken up in 1831.” 


Lasr week we set the following double acrostic, 


offering half-a-crown to every tenth correct solver 
until a sovereign had been awarded :— 

1. An assemblage. 

2. A game at cards. 

3. A loch in Scotland. 

4. An order of architecture. 

5. A famous singer. 

6. A town in France. 

7. A butioon. 

8. An island of the New Hebrides. 

9. A town in Ireland. 
. An eminent English architect. 
Tie initials and tinals read downwards give the name 
of soinething which a great many of our readers show 
a laudable desire to possess :— ; 
G rou P 


OBNAM RW m 
ine} 


E nn S 
10. D ane E 
Gold-Plated Pencil-Case. 


The names of the winners of the half-crowns are: — 


- Wrex znpina 
_OcB 31, 1891 


A Spantarp writes:—“ At the termination ‘of your 
article re Tug Foop or THE SPANIARDS you hinted 
that the Spauiards are lazy. Indolent people may 
be found everywhere, but to Spain cannot justly be 
attributed a greater share of this malady than to 
other countries. In fact, in London and other British 
cities it is most noticeable, with the throngs of idlers 
and those detestalle public-house loungers. Why 
say things almost exaggerated beyond truth of that 
lovely and rich country which regales you in your 
leisure with its delicious wines and fruits? Go over 
there, and you will find your heart irresistibly sus. 
ceptible to unknown charms, and you will unper- 
ceivingly fall u prey to charming blaok eyes, beautiful 
features, and glowin hair. You will then return to 
your duties with a Tint heart, accompanied by an 
Andalusian beauty as your dear wife to take up the 
lofty position of ‘ Mrs. Editor’ to defend the rights 
of her opm palriots. laser inne very nice pro- 
gramme, indeed, and one that we might contempl.te 
with a good deal of pleasure but for the fact that 
the “lofty position” of which you speak is already 
occupied to our entire satisfaction. 

We have heard from a good many readers expressing 
favourable opinions with regard to the suggcstion 
for acounting competition, which we threw out in our 
last issue. Next week we will make a detinite 
announcement on the subject. 


Constant ItkapeR wonders if we can give him 
any information as to the genuineness of the 
State Lottery of Hamburg. He says:—“I have 
tuken tickets regularly for two years and have 
won one prize of £4, which I never saw, as it was 
swallowed up by back payments and renewal of 
tickets, ‘according to rule.” Perhaps you would 
take some notice of this, as I have no doubt there 
are many fools in the world as well as myself.” 

We commend the attention of this cor- 
respondent toan article which appeared in our issue 
for week ending May 2nd, 1891. In the course of 
the article we proved that if Adam had taken a 
ticket steadily twice a year in the Hamburg lot- 
teries from the date of creation down to the present 
time, he would have been far luckier than Ne had 
reason to expect if he was now the happy possessor 
of £3,000 from this source, and this at an outlay of 
about £39,000 on tickets, not counting the interest 
on his money. In other words he would have been 
fortunate if he had only lost £77,000 and interest. 
Or if Brown and Jones each bought a copy of P. I, 
and Brown secretly underlined a single letter on 
any of the first cight pages, telling Jones to point 
out in his own EoPy which letter in the eight pages 
it was, Jones would have a far greater chance of 
guessing rightly with only one try, than he would 
of gaining the highest prize if he spent £6 odd ona 
ticket in the Hamburg Lottery. These are hard 
facts. ‘They do not prove that the Hamburg Lot- 
tery isa downright swindle, but they do prove that 
anyone who gves in for it has fully qualitied to 
share the title bestowed upon himself by our cor- 
respondent. 


Foreman.—If you contemplate forming your fellow 


Walter H. Hewisa, 6), Vauchatl Bridge Ruad, Piniic>, 8... Thomas 
BomewHeRE in this issue a word is spt witha “e” J. Mi oaon 5, Liscarl ferracs, Liscard, Cheshire ; Aalie Mathteson, 30, 
where an Wg” should have Leen Uw ait A go} l 1. od Aftnur Street, Ceeeanck, Scutand ; Agnes K. Sykes, 15, Wolverton 
t oul F 281 cd. A gol “plated | Gardeas, Wauuacrsuita; Job. Roberts, Ussex dal, Colchester; C.D. 
pencil-case to the first reader who points it out, and | Friel, 3t, Listaa Street, Burley, feuds ; chas. RK. Fraser, 1y9,' Crown 
to every twenty-tifth afterwards until twenty-five | Steet Averd-eas B.S. Lucas, 9t- Joan's Peiury, Bridgaorth. 
’ 2 ae N . . 
have been awarded. Postcards only, please. Cursy Lass.—[t is shameful; we hops to be able to 
SEVERAL correspondents have pointed out that the | §!¥¢ you some help. 
article which we published the week before last, | Rastic.—The “high roads” are so called because they 


workmen into a Watch Club, you cannot do better 
than communicate with Mr. H. E. Peck, of New 
Bridge Street, London, who will supply you witt all 
information and assistance. We think you can safely 
depend upon the quality of his watches, as they are 
guaranteed for a number of years, and his business 
isone of the bast of its class in London. 


| We are constantly receiving complaints from new 


entitled A Crever Cow, did not refer to a cow at 
all All we can say is that the contribution in ques- 
tion reached us from the other side of the Euglish 
Channel, and that the sacred Brahmin ball referred 
to was also, strange to sav, an [rish ball, 

Write asks :—" Is it right to kiss a young lady, if not 
engaged to her, but having intentions of b:coming 
so? If you will answer this question in (ecrsoa's 
Weekly as soon as convenient, you will greatly oblige 
one who is anxious todo right.” —-Carry 
out your intentions, Willie, and then you can indulze 
in the delights of kissing without any of the qualuis 
of conscience which evidently assail you now whe.» 
you contemplate this luxury. We are always of 
Opinion that if a person thinks a particular act 
wrong, it 7s wrong in their case. Youevidently think 
that it would not be quite the proper thing to im- 
print a chaste salute upon the blushing check of the 
young lady before you had asked her the momentous 
question ; so ask it, and let heranswer be your guide. 


M. M. asks :—“ How is it that the aristocratic purt 
of large towns is usually the west ?”.-——-———— 
This apprrently curious fact results from purely 
natural causes. The prevailing winds in this coun- 
try are from the west. Winds from west, south-west, 
and north-west blow on 215 days out of the 365 ina 
year. ‘The result of this is that the smoke and smells 
of large cities are mostly carried away over their 
eastern portions. Ags the natural tendency of man is 
to sclect the most pleasant position possible for his 
dwelling-place, the wealthier members of the com- 
munity have congregated in the western extremi- 
ties of our large towns, while manufactories and the 
houses of the poor have had perforce to locate them- 
selves castwar 


were, in days gone by, raised by an eubankment 
above the undratned, rough land which they crossed. 

I. G. HL. writes :—“ Will you spare me space to say a 
word for polished floors rersus carpets? I think: that 
Waen we have said ‘carpets are handsome and cosy- 
looking,’ we have exhausted thoir good points, while 
the bat points take more time to enumerate. Ist 
they are very expensive; 2nd, they hold the dust 
and dirt and harbour inicrobes and germs of disease. 
Asa subsuitute [would advocate polished, or even 
plain Hoors, though the former, of course, have a far 
butter appearance. Wiero there is a family of 
childven carpets are always a source of worry, as 
anything liquid which is upset spoils the best of 
them. ‘Lhe wear and tear of little feel is enormous 
wuiereas the polished toor can always be cleaned and 
will staud any amount of wear, While Lam writing let 
me ask : Cannot the British fire-pice be improved ? 
There is no doubt that a good tire in an ‘open grate’ 
looks nice, but the greater part of the heat escapes 
up the chimney and tie rest is not evenly distri- 
bated, so that while people in one part of the room 
are nearly baked, those in another quarter are quite 
cold. To any person having lived in Russia or 
Northern Germany, where the houses are kept at 
such a temperature that folks wear quite light cos- 
tuines while at home, though in the open air there 
may be thirty or forty degrees of frost, to spend a 
wintee in the ordinary British house is perfect 
misery. Again, the majority of British housewives 
consider it a sin aud very injurious to have fires in 
bedrooms. It is the opinion of many foreigners that 
the chief cause of so wuch consumption in Britain is 
the nightly change from hot sitting-rooms to very 
cold bedrooms,” 


readers to the elect that they have been unable to 
get this paper, as their newsagent had none lett. It 
should be remembered that most newsagents only 
lay in sufficient stock to mect their actual orders, 
and that the way to secure a copy is to order it to be 
regularly supplted. 


We find the spice at disposal in this page for ansiwerina 
queries insu ficient, and will therefore gladly reply by post 
to those ret lers w.io cure to enclose stamped envelopes wits 
their lelters of enquiry. All general enquiries will be 
answered. Legal und medical advice we cannot give. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will ba sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


s. d. 
Oner Years 618 
Half Year -4 4 
Three Months.............2 2 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“ Humouxsome, Lonpoy." 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d. each 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourné, 
lee 


Printed for the Proprietors, and published hy them at Temple 
Chambers, London, £.C 
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A SURPRISING DEPARTURE IN JOURNALISM! 
THE MOST WONDERFUL EFFORT OF THE DAY!! 


ON and AFTER the Sist of COOTOsBZIRnR 


THE PICTORIAL WORLD| 


| WILL BE IMMENSELY IMPROVED, 


AND AT THE SAME TIME THE PRICE WILL BE DUOED TO- 


<scl. | 


There will be so many novel and interesting features, so many beautiful and artistic lustrations, and so much to appeal to all classes of readers, 
that every one should endeavour to obtain a copy of ~ 


The First Number of the NEW SERIES, which will be - oS 


Accompanied by a charming COLOURED PICTURE, 


Entitled “ASSISTED EDUCATION.” 


You can secure a VJopy by ordering of YJaumr Nouwnsegent at once. 


IN THIS NUMBER OF 


Will also commence A NEW SERIAL STORY by 


GRANT ALLEN, 
Entitled “RENNELLS REMORSE. 


Illustrated by STANLY BERKELEY and JOHN GULICK. 
PUBLISHED AT 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


WINNERS OF THE SEPTEMBER “SUNLIGHT SOAP” MONTHLY COMPETITIONS. 


The following are the Winners of the September Competition. We find that Competitors are sending in Lists of Non-users of Sunlight Soap whieh they have 
copied either wholly or in part from Lists used by Winners of previous Competitions. Competitors must please note that they will be disqualified if they 
make use of or copy from the lists of previous Winners, or of other Competitors. Unsuccessful Competitors will be allowed to copy from THEIR OWN Lists used in 
previous months, provided they have corrected them, so as to exclude the names of those persons who in the meantime have become users of Sunlight Soap. 


COMPETITORS MUST NOT COPY THE LISTS OF OTHER COMPETITORS. LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port Sunlight, neue BIRKENHEAD. 


] 


WRAPPERS COMPETITION. CARD BOX COMPETITION. 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS AGED 16 LAST BIRTHDAY AND UNDER. 
PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. OPEN TO ALL AGED 17 LAST BIRTHDAY AND UPWARDS. 
Girls Aged 16. - 


E. Durr, 18, Green Street, New Brompton, Kent, 1,497; E. MADELL, Next to Post Office, High Street, Wood Green, 
1,073; M. Samson, 17, Crown Street, Weutern Road, Brighton, 768 ; BL MTOROFT, School House, Norwell, Newark-on- PRIZES each Month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, value £4 44. 
Trent, 653; A. M. Darky, 7, Charlton Terrace, L@wrence Hill, Bristol, 615. 


Girls Aged 15. each. 
a cn; pg tala len palangg hacker 1,460 ; P. BRYER, 29, Upper High Berect Thame Cron Tir: E. ae 
Clifton Terrace, Pi e. Penge, 8.R., 1,313; K. B. T. SHEPPARD, 115, Choumert Road, ye Lane, Peckham, 
SE, 1207; M. Howngrr, 29, Eldon Lane, Near Bishop Auckland, 1,150. Ladies Aged 17 and Upwards. 
Girls Aged 14. M. CHAPMAN, 68, Roe Green, Worsley, 862; A. HOLLAND, North Street, Swan Lane, Lockwood, near Huddersfield, 


" x bibs ela 87, Rent Cottages: pemouliester gi mes 1,507; M. vhs 7, Sigpelealla ts pe ity Kens 365; E. SOHULY, 22, Grange Walk, Bermondsey Square, London, 8.E, 851; A. EDWARDS, 40, Southbank Street, Leek, 
“oad. london, 1.473; E. HOOPER, 6, New Market Road, Chichester, 1,295; M. WALKER, Sunnyside, Hadfield, Near | gtags sie: A. G@ 14, Manaton Road, Albert Road, Peckham 3 
Manchester, 1,203 ; A. F. SMITH, 42, Goodson Road, Lilwood Street, Rotherhithe, London, 8.E., 1,176. » Cilio, Lene fo Lume. rye 18; MA — 154, Bolton 
Road, bear Manchester, , 0/0 Mrs. Parry, reat Western Street, Gide, Manchester, 
ve a Fe Girls Aged 13. . Gaslielw ivonic THAT Sines. Ka 303 ; 8. PICKIN, Broadbottom, Cheshire, 801; R. H. Tonaum, c/o W. Kinder, 178, Margaret Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
J. MIT8ON, Grosvenor Place, Newmarket, Camis, 1,539: E. COOTE, 26, Carlisle Stree eet, Edgware | 301; H. HL A’ 8, Hadfield Road id ; 
Read, London, N.W., 1,498; C. M. CRoss, 25, Ernest Strect, Grange Road. Bermondsey, 1,400; K. ILLSLEY, 40, Victoria | 701} Mi ff, AUDOMS, 108, Hadfield Road, Hadfel ge acne sl beg ae 90, Walmersiey Road, Bury, 
Street, Old Swindon, Wilts, 1,885; A. Kixe, Tinsley Park Colliery, Sheffield, 1,364. sarees age : cig aie rips ots sir ae ages eon Road, Clapton, 
, N.E., 208; EB. HaLuaw, 47, Street, Worksop, Notts, 202; 8. FARR, Hadfield, near Man. 
i. ieee ee ; hommes Aged ae Hudderseld. 1,610: F. E Panprevscan, 4, [Chestet 280; A. JA0xs0N, 47, Blanch Street, Bowling Back Lane, Bradford, Yorkshire, 280; A. JAOKS0B, 38, Jackson 
b » Longley Co! 5 vern Road, Newsonie Road, dersfleld, 1,510; F, » 54, . . ‘ : 
burton Street, Keelen, near Manchester: 1,465; E. WRKDON. 77, Whitecross Strect, St. Luke's, London, E.C., 1,403; idea ars ang Mon sayin buary Churchbill House, Milward, Hastings, 276 ; E. ALDERSOS, Co-operative 
M. J. JENKINS, 60, Bridge Street, Troedyrhiew, 1,305; FE. M. KYNvi, Atma House, Station Road, Emsworth, 1,208. eet, on, via Darlington, 270 ; ABBONS, 9, Little George Street, Brighton, 270; L. M. Barun, Algiers Road, 
Giris Aged 11 and Under. Lower Park, Loughton, Essex, 264; E. BRADBURY, 20, Ashton Road East, Fallsworth, near Manchester, 268; E. 
’ : aie CHARLES, 27, Grove Street, Deptford, London, 8.E., 263; F. WHITE, 120, Byecroft, Rawmarsh, Rotherham, 961; I 
DuBRINS, 244, Brixton Road, London, 8.W.. 1.712; A. 8. VicK, 8, Bath Street, Poplar, London, 1,623; L. B a . '» D , . 5 . He 
., Finedon, near Wellin boro’, Northamptonshire, 1,521; L. WKKDEN, 75, Duckett Street, Stepney, London, E., | BALDWIN, c/o Mrs. Dunning, 6, Stone Bridge, Darlington, 257; L. RICHARDSON, 12, Russell Street, Middlesboro'-cn- 
*. M. Howarp, $5, Maryland Road, Harrow Road, London, W., 1,440. Tees, 251; A. TAYLOR, Fir Cottage, 10, Dean Street, Derby, 250; A, HaLe, Darmonds Green, West Kirby, 280; RB 


Mite 
Warne 


Lele 


es, ee = -— JINKS, 13 Court, 8 House, Howard Place, Irving Street, Birmingham, 250; Mrs. REDFERN, New Street, Broadbottom, 
Boys Aged 16. Manchester, 250. 5 
; FE. ¥ Snaw, 42, Pricstman Terrace, Manningham, ncar Bradford, 1,600; J. A. WILSON, 28, Sedgwick street, White pea se 
Atey Road, Bradford, 1,598; B. SELBY, 9, Brownlow Street, Little Gonerby, Grantham, Lincolnshire, 1,518; J. 
Branson, 7B) Albany Road, Camberwell, 1,364; G. KInnkvk 8, Wallace Strect, Princess Street, Dundee, 1,011. 
Boys Aged 15. | Gentlemon Aged 17 and Upwards. 
H SKINNER, c/o Mr. C, Marley, 115, Albert Road, Morice Tuwn, Devonpert, 1.803; A. Booty, c/o Mr. Wheeler, 16 | 
“hajel Street, Elyware Road, London, W., 1,725: 1. W. Noyes, Caurch Road. Blacknell, Berks, 1,563 ; E. Lucx ett, E. HAYTHORNE, coal agent, Upper Battye Street, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, 648; J. HL. PARKER, 228, High 
N70, Biackfriars Koad, London, 8.E., 1,555; T. HAYES, 20, Cumberland Murket, Regent's Park, London, N.W., 1,50. treet, Clieltenham, 608; Staff-Sergeant Farrier HARTLANT, 38 Compauy, Army Service, Corps, Curragh Camp, 
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